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The Week in 


Perspective 


ened after three lean years, grasp avidly at 

the government’s proposal to finance the 
purchase of 1,089,746 tons of rails and fasten- 
ings for railroad rehabilitation. But in this 
tempting bait may be discerned a well-sharp- 
ened hook in the form of Railroad Co-ordinator 
Eastman’s ‘‘opinion’’ that the price should be 
scaled down to below $35 a ton from the present 
$40 level (p. 17). Even at $35, rails would be 
priced below the level of ordinary carbon flat- 
rolled material. The above rail needs would 
postulate a production of 1,300,000 tons of steel 
ingots, sufficient, if spread over three months, 
to raise the steelmaking rate 8 points.  Inci- 
dentally, a similar government sponsored pro- 
gram of freight-car buying is shaping up and 
price pressure may spread to this field. 


Prerea'aser of steel rails, with belts tight- 


Mills To Feel Pinch of Higher Fuel Costs 


An 8-point rise in the operating rate would 
prove a stimulating tonic to steelmakers whose 
operations the past week staved off pressure for 
the first time in nearly two months, holding at 
38 per cent (p. 15). This was accomplished by 
an increase in the rate at Pittsburgh to meet 
specifications against third quarter contracts, 
labor troubles notwithstanding. ... Current 
strikes continue to show their most pronounced 
effect in fuel production, thus boring into the 
very base of the market structure (p. 53). 
Fuel prices, as a result of scarcity of supply 
and markups resulting from code price agree- 
ments, are appreciably higher. New business 
in steel is best characterized as flat, a normal 
condition at the turn of the quarter. 


Production Slower, but Year’s Totals Improve 


Despite the fusillade of criticism directed at 
many of the national administration’s tactics, 
apparently they have been successful in getting 
industry off dead center where it appeared to 
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be stalled, a fact emphatically borne out as 
production statistics are compiled. Witness 
the fact that steel ingot production (p. 13), 
while declining 17 per cent in September from 
the August level, totaled for nine months some 
4,300,000 tons more than for all of 1932. Pig 
iron production kept in step, the daily rate for 
September: being 15 per cent lower than in Au- 
gust, although the nine-month total exceeded 
all of 1932 by about 1,000,000 tons (p. 14). 


Mills Make Progress in Safety Work 


Popular notions regarding the perils of work- 
ing in a steel mill are given a rude jolt by the 
record of a Cleveland mill (p. 19) where only 
one injury was reported in 4,092,984 man- 
hours of operation. At present probably more 
danger is to be feared from strong-arm pickets 
and tear-gas laden deputies than from mill ma- 


Steel to control “mighty waters’: This 100-ton 
intake gate for Boulder dam has just been com- 
pleted by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. It 
is 10 x 30 feet, reported largest welded struc- 
ture ever made at the East Pittsburgh shops 
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chinery ....In Detroit, the tool and die mak- 
ers’ walkout, nicely timed for the season when 
model changes are in process, has stirred up 
serious labor discord (p. 16) beneath the sur- 
face in automobile plants. Production, however, 
continues apace, although the usual year-end 
tapering off has started..... NRA administra- 
tion is held partly to blame (p. 22) for present 
labor difficulties. 


Metal Societies in Annual Roundup 


Another National Metal Congress and Expo- 
sition, this year in Detroit, has been brought to 
a successful conclusion, with attendance (p. 11) 
topping earlier estimates. Technical sessions of 
four national societies and one local group 
(pp. 36, 38, 39, 42) filled meeting rooms at two 
hotels. Co-operating in display of materials and 
equipment (p. 44) were 135 exhibitors..... In- 
dependent metal treating plants have effected 
a permanent organization (p. 12), approved a 
code of fair competition for submission to the 


NRA... . Code for the machine tool industry 
came up for hearing (p. 12) Oct. 2. Modifica- 
tions were seen likely .... Hearing on the mal- 


leable iron code (p. 12) developed differences 
in opinion between large and small foundries 
on the matter of costs. 


Obtaining Precision in Round Bar Stock 


Accuracy of shape and high finish are advan- 
tages of round steel bars cold drawn, ground 
and polished. This material is used widely 
(p. 25) for all types of shafting; where greater 
accuracy in regard to straightness is required, 
turned and ground shafting, produced from 
hot-rolled bars, is recommended .... An elec- 
tric-furnace metal that is cast readily and may 
be forged or rolled (p. 50) has been developed 
by an Ohio steelmaker .... Valves for high- 
pressure or high-temperature steam and oil 
lines are being made (p. 48) of steel contain- 
ing up to 0.50 per cent carbon, 4-8 per cent 
chromium and 0.75 to 2.0 per cent tungsten. 


New Era in Castings Signalized 


Depression years have constituted the most 
interesting period in the American record of 
specification-making (p. 28), so far as steel 
castings are concerned. The era has been sig- 
nalized by authoritative evidence of substan- 
tial progress made in steel founding; not only 
in making a worthier product from the com- 
mon grades of steel, but also in producing de- 
pendable material from alloy steels .... Re- 
cent research (p. 39) has led to the conclusion 
that cast steel can be are welded successfully 
to cast steel or hot-rolled low-carbon steel by 
means of bare or fluxed electrodes... . Not less 
than one-third of the power absorbed in wire 
drawing is wasted in friction, an authority on 
the subject (p. 42) maintains. 
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The VOICE of INDUSTRY 


Communications appearing here do not necessa- 
rily reflect the opinion of STEEL or of its editors. 





Closed Shop Would Be Stupidity 


To the Editor: 

A statesman of Greece once said: ‘Against stupidity 
even the Gods have no defence.” 

At the moment, the defenses of the Open Shop seem 
to have been weakened by an act of Congress, but never- 
theless if the steel industry of this country is obliged 
once more to bow to nationally organized labor, it will 
do so because of widespread stupidity. 

Iron and steel have been made in the United States 
to some extent for more than a hundred years, but not 
until 30 years ago, when the industry shook off the 
union yoke, was it able to serve the public in a satisfac- 
tory way and obtain a position of general stability. Be- 
fore that time a steel plant was known as a place where 
men worked long hours under dangerous conditions, and 
where employment was irregular. As a result of the 
companies being under-financed, the plants were poorly 
equipped and the product inferior in quality. 

Immediately upon elimination of the ‘‘walking dele- 
gate’’ and union ‘“‘business agent,’’ a new era opened 
and the steel industry of this country rose to first place 
among the industries of the worid. Conditions under 
which men worked were greatly improved, wages went 
up rapidly, employment became steadier, and the whole 
industry quickly became known as the best organized, 
best equipped and best financed of all industries. 

I used to think, when I became a worker in a steel 
plant more than 40 years ago, that there was some justi- 
fication for the union, but time, results and intimate 
acquaintance with both employes and employers have 
convinced me that the closed shop union works harm to 
all interested parties. 

During the past 30 years the public has benefited 
enoromusly from reduced costs and lower selling prices 
of goods like steel and automobiles made in nonunion 
industrial plants. On the other hand, over the same pe- 
riod of time, the public has paid an enormous price in 
wages and economic disturbance to organized labor in 
“‘sheltered’”’ industries like the building trades, trans- 
portation and governmental departments, both federal 
and local. 

There seems to be a great concern in this country 
about the spread of racketeering, but it is well to keep 
in mind that the racket had its inception in the trade 
unions and that it is from this source that the racket 
has developed along other lines. Arson, intimidation, 
and murder have for 50 years been the chief reliance of 
organized labor, which fact supplies sufficient evidence 
that it can make no progress by other methods. 

But even assuming that the methods of the unions 
are based on merit and lawful conduct instead of upon 
the strong arm, would the closed shop ever fit into any 
democratic society? I think not because in such a go- 
ciety industrial corporations are either operated by the 
state, or they operate under a state charter. Under 
these conditions it would not seem to be either ethical 
or legal for the management to restrict employment to 
one class of citizens. 

Of course, I know that all conflict between the Open 
and Closed Shop would be automatically eliminated once 
all labor became unionized, but that condition would 
mean complete industrial and political control by the 
proletariat, the same as in Russia. Do we want that? 
Is that the intent of the N.I.R.A.? 


JEROME R. GEORGE. 
Marion, Mass. 
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turn during recent months, the 

1933 National Metal congress 
and exposition held in Detroit, Oct. 2- 
6, was the most successful since the 
depression took its toll. The show 
was far more complete, both as to 
number of exhibitors and variety of 
products, and the attendance was 
better than expectations. 

The exposition required floor area 
more than 40 per cent in excess of 
the Buffalo show last year and exhib- 
itors numbered 135, compared with 
105. It was significant also that the 
attendance at both the show and 
conzress was more widely spread ge- 
ographically. 

Participating in the week’s cong- 
ress of technical meetings were the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
American Welding society, iron and 
steel and institute of metals divisions 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
Wire association, and American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 


pee by the industrial up- 


Steel Treaters Choose Officers 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Steel Treatinz, 
Oct. 4, it was announced that W. H. 
Phillips, vice president, Molybdenum 
Corp. of America, Pittsburgh, at 
present vice president, had been nom- 
inated for president. Nomination 
virtually assures election, therefore 
Mr. Phillips will assume office Jan. 
1, 1934. 

The nominee for vice president, 
to serve one year, is B. F. Shepherd, 
superintendent, rock drill division, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. 
J. Emil Gathmann, president, Gath- 
mann Engineering Co., Baltimore, 
was nominated for the office of treas- 
urer for two years. 


Nominated to serve as directors 
for two years were W. P. Woodside, 
vice president in charge of research, 
Climax Molybdenum Co., Detroit; and 
E. C. Bain, research laboratories, 
United States Steel Corp., Kearny, 
N. J. W. H. Eisenman, 7600 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, will continue as 
secretary. 


Early this fall, members will vote 
upon a new name for the society, it 
being believed that the present name 
has fulfilled its usefulness and no 
longer adequately describes the or- 
ganization’s field of activity. Two 
names proposed by the board of di- 
rectors, and upon which the vote will 
be taken, are American Metallurgi- 
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Metal Week Activities Run 
High; Attendance Large 


cal Society and American Society for 
Metals. 

At the same time a vote will be 
taken on several amendments to the 





W. H. PHILLIPS 


Nominated for president of American 
Society for Steel Treating 


constitution dealing with the proced- 
ure for nominating and installing of- 
ficers. For the purpose’of making 
the action effective, a special meet- 


ing of the society will be held in 
Cleveland, Dec. 20. 

Following the presentation of for- 
mal reports, of the officers at the 


annual meeting, President W. B. 
Coleman, president, W. B. Coleman & 
Co., Philadelphia, presented the R. 
M. Bird bell-and gavel to the Cleve- 
land chapter. This award is made 
annually to the chapter making the 
most notable progress in the opinion 
of the president. Aided by educa- 
tional courses, the Cleveland chapter 
increased its membership notably, 
and became the largest in the society. 

The annual dinner was served on 
Oct. 5 and at this time the Henry 
Marion Howe gold medal, awarded 
annually for the best technical paper 
published in Transactions, was pre- 
sented to J. V. Emmons, metallurg- 
ist, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve- 
land. The paper, ‘“‘SSome Molybdenum 
High Speed Steels,’’ was published in 
the March, 1933, Transactions. 

A. H. d’Arcambal, sales manager 
of small tools, Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., was presented with 
the Past President’s medal in recog- 
nition of his services as president in 
1932. 


Speeding Up Transportation 


Principal speaker at the dinner 
was R. E. Zimmerman, vice president 
in charge of research and technology, 
United States Steel Corp., New York. 
He discussed the relation of metal- 
lurgy to the new era in transporta- 
tion and predicted that within ten 
years new ideas in speed and com- 
fort will have changed the standards 
of railroad, airplane and automobile 
travel drastically. Racing speeds at- 
tained recently in track competition 
by automobiles will be normal speeds 
on highways in this new era, he said. 





135 EXHIBITS AT METAL SHOW: General view of National Metal exposition 

in Convention Halli, 'Detroit, where last week throngs inspected latest develop- 

ments relating to the processing and application of steel and nonferrous metals 
(seé also p. 44) 
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Railroads and airplanes will be striv- 
ing for greater travel comfort, as 
well as increased mileaze per hour. 


These developments, declared Mr. 
Zimmerman, will be made possible 
by the work of expert metallurgists 
who are called into consultation on 
every question involving alloys, new 
parts, or design. Hundreds of formu- 
las, he said, are ready and waiting 
for the end of the depression, when 
the public will be in spending mood 
to avail itself of these new advan- 
tages of speed and comfort in trav- 
el. Probably the railroads with air- 
plane and automobile competition 
will be next in line to avail them- 
selves of the fruits of metallurgical 
research, Lightness in metals is the 
prevailing demand in transportation, 
and with lightness will come speed, 
he concluded. 


Presents Campbell Lecture 


The eighth annual Campbell Me- 
morial lecture was presented on Oct. 
4 at the conclusion of the annual 
meeting by H. J. French, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Inc., New York. The 
subject of his lecture was ‘Fatigue 
and the Hardening of Steels.”’ 

During the week, the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating conducted nine 
technical sessions on a wide range of 
topics. Some of these sessions are re- 
ported on page 36 of this issue of 
STEEL. 

The American Welding society con- 
ducted six technical sessions, includ- 
ing one dealing with fundamental re- 
search. Highlights of the early ses- 
sions are presented on page 39. 

Four sessions were arranged by the 
two divisions of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, At a joint dinner on Oct. 4, 
A. B. Kinzel, chief metallurgist, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Research Labora- 
tories, Long Island City, N. Y., pre- 
sented a nontechnical address on sili- 
con. 

The Wire association extended its 
activities over four days with three 
echnical sessions and its annual busi- 
ness meeting. Upon the latter occa- 
sion, Richard E. Brown, secretary of 
the association, tendered on behalf of 
Wire and Wire Products a medal to 
become an annual award for the best 
paper contributing to the betterment 
of the wire industry, processinz ma- 
chines and plant operators. Proceed- 
ings of the association are reported 
on page 42. 


Evans Ward Heads Bolt Co. 


Evans Ward has been appointed 
president of the Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, 
N. Y., succeeding the late William 
L. Ward. He will also continue as 
general manager. Warren L. Ward 
has been appointed vice president. 
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Sees Billions for 


Capital Purchases 


WASHINGTON 

EHABILITATION of the capital 
R goods industries is ‘‘the only me- 
dium for permanent expansion in 
consumer purchasinz power,” de- 
clared John W. O’Leary, president, 
the Machinery and Allied Products 
institute, at the machine tool indus- 
try code hearing in Washington, Oct. 
2. 

It would require $30,000,000,000 
to replace equipment obsolete at the 
end of 1932 and make up deficiencies 
in purchasing during 1930-1932, 





J. V. EMMONS 


Awarded Henry Marion Howe gold 
medal of American Society for Steel 
Treating 


compared with the average for 1919- 
1929, he maintained. 


In presenting the machine tool 
code, Ralph Flanders, chairman of 
the industry’s code committee, said 
that “the only compensation small 
plants have for higher operating costs 
is slightly lower labor rates, which 
in turn are compensated for by low- 
er living costs, and in formulating 
the code the condition of plants in 
small communities has been kept in 
mind.”’ 

The machine tool code provides an 
average work-week of 40 hours, with 
seasonal peaks of 48, with a minimum 
progressing wage rate of 40 cents an 
hour. Representatives of labor ob- 
jected. Deputy Administrator Muir 
stated that certain parts of the ar- 
ticle dealing with wages, including 
the merit clause, would have to be 
modified. 


The hearing Oct. 2 on the malle- 


able iron code developed a difference 
of opinion between large foundries 
and small foundries on the ascertain- 
ment of “fair and reasonable costs,” 
it being maintained by the larger 
foundries that costs which would be 
equitable for the small ones would 
be high enough to induce larze au- 
tomotive users to undertake their 
own production of malleables. 

An amendment to the malleable 
code proposed by the consumers’ ad- 
visory board of NRA would prohibit 
any increase in the price of castings 
over the level of July 1, 1933, ex- 
cept in the degree that labor, mate- 
rial and other actual costs have in- 
creased. 

P. R. Van Duyne, Meeker Foundry 
Co., Newark, N. J., proposed raising 
the weekly limitation of hours from 
40 to 48 for malleable foundries with 
a rated capacity of 1500 tons or less. 

Lawrence O’Keefe, president, In- 
ternational Molders union, proposed 
a maximum work-week of 35 hours, 
plus overtime for more than 8 hours 
a day, or 35 hours a week, and an 
hourly minimum of 45 instead of 
40 cents. 

A code for the railroad car build- 
ing industry has been filed by W. C. 
Tabbert, secretary, American Rail- 
way Car institute, New York, calling 
for an hourly minimum of 40 cents 
and an average work-week of 40 
hours. 


Metal Treating Institute 
Completes Organization 


Complete organization of the re- 
cently-established Metal Treating in- 
stitute was effected in Detroit, Oct. 
2-4, by representatives of commercial 
heat treating establishments in the 
United States. A large percentage 
of the industry was represented. 

A code was submitted and approy- 
ed and now is being prepared for 
submission in Washington. 

Permanent officers were elected as 
follows: President, C. U. Scott, pres- 
ident, C. U. Scott & Son, Rockford, 
Ill.; vice president, Ralph Hoen- 
scheid, president, Commercial Steel 
Treating Corp., Detroit; secretary, 
Arthur H. Nuesse, assistant secretary, 
Wesley Steel Treatinz Co., Milwau- 
kee; and treasurer, W. S. Bidle, pres- 
ident, W. S. Bidle Co., Cleveland. 

These officers with the following 
will constitute the board: of trustees: 
A. D. Bach, president, New England 
Metallurgical Corp., South Boston, 
Mass.; Theodore Wiedemann, presi- 
dent, Wiedemann Machine Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Charles G. Heilman, presi- 
dent, Commonwealth Heat Treating 
Co., Detroit; Fred A. Snow, presi- 
dent, Fred A. Snow Co., Chicago; and 
A. M. Cox, president, Pittsburgh 
Commercial Heat Treating Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Labor Situation Tense, but 
Fuel Is Chiefly Affected 


Bulletin 


Washington—Late Friday, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called representatives 
of steel companies owning coal mines 
in western Pennsylvania for a con- 
ference at the White House Satur- 
day. The purpose was said to be a 
solution of the problem as to how 
“captive’’ mines shoukd be operated 
under the coal code. 


PITTSBURGH 


ESULTORY violence through 
D last week broke the tense la- 
bor conditions affecting west- 
ern Pennsylvania’s two leading in- 
dustries—steel and coal. Close to 
90,000 strikers, the large majority 
being coal miners, remained away 
from their jobs. 

Many of this number turned to 
striking-labor’s chief offensive thus 
far—picketing. Weirton Steel Co.'s 
three West Virginia district mills re- 
mained closely picketed. Carnegie 
Steel’s Clairton works likewise had a 
similar cordon thrown about it. Vio- 
lence occurred at the Spang-Chalfant 
seamless tube mill at Ambridge, Pa., 
Oct. 4, in a pitched battle between 
pickets and employes. 

At the Weirton, W. Va., plant, 
sheet, tin plate, strip and other fin- 
ishing mills were down, open hearths 
were cold and the company’s two 
blast furnaces remained banked, all 
since Sept. 27. 

The same condition prevailed at 
the Clarksburg, W. Va., and Steu- 
benville, O., mills of Weirton Steel. 
President John Williams of the com- 
pany being in Wales, E. T. Weir, 
chairman of the board of parent Na- 
tional Steel Corp., directed the com- 
pany’s stand with some 10,000 em- 
ployes whose actions had brought 
Weirton operations to a standstill. 

Mr. Weir met with committees 
made up from among his own em- 
ployes last week but refused to meet 
labor organizers or agitators not em- 
ployes and who had entered Weirton 
for the express purpose of fomenting 
the strike. Supplementing a state- 
ment to strikers made earlier in the 
week, which explained that the Weir- 
ton Steel Co. was conforming to NRA 
and that workmen should return to 
their jobs, Mr. Weir said on Oct. 4: 


“After conferences with commit- 
tees of our employes, we are con- 
vinced that the strike in our mills 
was instigated and is being main- 
tained by only a small percentage 
of our employes, and that the vast 
majority of them wish to return. 
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“The Weirton Steel Co. has made 
no change in its policy—it will make 
no contract with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers—and there is no such re- 
quirement in the steel code, NRA or 
the President’s recovery program. 

“We are co-operating in every way 
with the President’s program for re- 
employment, and fulfilling our obli- 
gations under NRA and Steel code 
and we believe it our duty to open 
our mills and operate them with our 
own employes. You are not required 
to belong to any union. 

“Notices will be posted of the time 
of returning to work.” of 

The other important steel mill af- 
fected. was the large by-product 
works at Clairton of Carnegie Steel 
Co. Picketing there started week be- 
fore last and reached a peak by 
Saturday, Sept. 30, when some 5000 
pickets paraded about the mill en- 
trance. 

Many of the second Sept. 30 shift 





Offers To Pay $10 Penalty, 
But Strip Mill Is Virtuous 


HE steel code has presented its 

perplexities, but a truly unusual 
case cropped up last week between a 
cold-rolled strip buyer and the supply- 
ing strip mill. 

The buyer over many years’ deal- 
ings had fallen into the quarterly con- 
tract class. Each quarter he had been 
entering his contract for 50,000 pounds 
of cold-rolled strip. He was a small 
user; rarely did he specify his entire 
100 tons annually. 

In the third quarter just passed this 
buyer came up to the Oct. 1 deadline 
having ordered out 30,000 pounds. 
Though the balance due him was some 
20,000 pounds, nevertheless in the last 
week of September he asked his sup- 
plier to increase his contract to read, 
120,000 pounds due.” 

To do so would be a violation of the 
steel code, replied the mill. So the strip 
user got out his pencil and started to 
figure. Up until Oct. 1 he nad been 
paying 1.80c, Pittsburgh, for cold strip. 
Now, the price would be 2.40c. This 
was an advance of 60 cents per 100 
pounds or $12 a ton. 

His counter proposition came to the 
mill in the form of a request to violate 
the code willingly, absorb the $10 per 
ton penalty. Thus he would reimburse 
the mill for and still be ahead $2 per 
ton on his strip. The mill said no. 





of workmen at Clairton remained 
within the plant all week. Bunk 
houses, built within the plant to cope 
with the labor difficulties of 1919 
and not used since, had been fitted 
up by Carnegie a month ago. 

These were resorted to by work- 
men willing to work, yet fearful of vio- 
lence if once they left the plant, and 
they would be unable to return. 
Clairton’s one active blast furnace 
kept blowing through the week and 
operations at the by-product ovens 
were unaffected. 


Several Pittsburgh steel mills took 
matters into their own hands, un- 
willing to permit rampant labor agi- 
tators to foment strained relations. 
Some 1000 employes of the Centra} 
Tube Co., also at troubled Ambridge, 
on coming to work the morning of 
Oct. 4 found signs posted on the en- 
trance gates advising the plant was 
closing until conditions became more 
peaceful. 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. and H. 
H. Robertson Co., also both of Am- 
bridge, made the same moves. In 


these three plants, 2000 workers 
were kept out. American Bridge 
Co.’s large fabricating plant there 


was not affected. 

Difficulties at the Spang-Chalfant 
plant involved the most severe vio- 
lence when pickets refused to disperse. 

Three hundred 
were sworn in last week at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., to be kept in readiness 
for rumored trouble at the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co. plant there or at Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co.’s plant at 
Midland, Pa. 

Liggett Spring & Axle Co. and the 
Coshocton Iron Co., both of Monon- 
gahela, Pa., were closed Oct. 4 when 
a small number of employes at each 
plant walked out after 24 hours of 
picketing. 

A further clash between deputies 
and picketing steel strikers occurred 
at the Spang-Chalfant plant late on 
Oct. 5. More than 20 were injured 
and over 100 shots were fired. Sev- 
eral tear gas bombs were thrown in 
order to clear the streets. 


special deputies 


September Daily 
Ingot Rate 40.9% 


RODUCTION of steel ingots in 

September fell 17 per cent to a 
daily average of 88,884 gross tons 
from 107,430 tons in August, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel institute. The rate of opera- 
tion in September was 40.89 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 49.42 per 
cent in August. 

Compared with 1932, figures for 
the first three quarters show well 
for the present year. The average 
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daily rate for nine months in 1933 
was 74,698 tons, compared with 44,- 
229 tons in the same period of 1932 
and the per cent of capacity engaged 
was 34.36 for 1933 and 20.45 for 
1932. Total production in 1933 to 
date is now well above that for the 
entire year, 1932. 


Pig lron Ils Down; 


9 Furnaces Out 


ARKING the first recession in 
M six months, production of coke 
pig iron in the United States in Sep- 
tember dropped sharply. From the 
year’s high point of 59,137 gross tons 
in August, the daily rate slipped off 
to 50,264 tons, a loss of 8873 tons, 
or 15 per cent. At the same time, 
operating blast furnaces were scaled 
down from 98 on Aug. 31 to 89 on 
Sept. 30. 

The September rate fell back to a 
point midway between the 42,165 
tons of June and 58,108 tons of July, 
and takes its place as the third high- 
est for the year. In September, one 
year ago, iron was made at the rate 


Production in September, 1932, was 
593,640 tons. 

For nine months ended September, 
output aggregated 9,587,291 tons, 
against 6,856,487 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1932 and 15,008,- 
033 tons in 1931. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in the month just closed 
were 36.4 per cent, as compared with 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1933 1932 1931 1930 
Jan. 18,348 31,336 55,337 91,573 
Feb. 19,752 33,122 61,114 101,640 
Mar. 17,484 31,194 65,448 104,930 
Apr. 20,786 28,524 66,986 106,371 
May 28,784 25,282 64,355 104,564 
June 42,165 20,867 54,599 97,817 
July 58,108 18.394 47,170 85,110 
Aug. 59,137 17,035 41,264 81,455 
Sept. 50,264 19,788 38,947 175,893 





a 20,795 37,831 69,851 
EW, oo Uosetetsccs 20,858 36,727 62,182 
Babs: = nacssonenss 17,650 31,625 53,732 
Av. 35,118 23,699 50,035 86,141 





42.8 per cent in August, 42.2 per 
cent in July and 30.6 per cent in 
June. In September, one year ago, 
the figure was only 14.0 per cent. 
The 89 blast furnaces making iron 
in September compared with 98 on 
Aug. 31, 105 on July 31 and 89 on 
June 30. During the month 4 fur- 
naces resumed operation and 13 were 





MONTHLY PIG IRON PRODUCTION 











1933 1932 1931 
Jan. 568,785 971,437 1,715,443 
Feb. 553,067 960,550 1,711,192 
March 542,013 967,015 2,028,906 
April 623,606 855,734 2,009,582 
May 892,326 783,769 1,995,001 
June 1,264,953 626,015 1,637,998 
July 1,801,345 570,222 1,462,270 
Aug. 1,833,265 528,105 1,279,205 
Sept. 1,507,931 593,640 1,168,436 
T’l19 mo. 9,587,291 6,856,487 15,008,033 
Rete od. 'c, \ecasecezeveant 644,648 1,172,781 
POU, 25 es stuveceaia 625,753 1,101,820 
| Raa Conse ernes 547,179 980,377 
pS i SAP a i 8,674,067 18,263,011 
were: In Ohio: Jisco, Jackson Iron 


& Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: Brooke, 
E. & G. Brooke Iron Co.; Bethlehem 
G, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Duquesne 
No. 3, Carnegie Steel Co. 

Stacks blown out or blanked were: 
In Ohio: MHaselton No. 2, Republic 
Steel Corp.; Lorain Nos. 1 and 4, Na- 
tional Tube Co.; Youngstown D, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Pennsylvania: Bethlehem F, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; Eliza No. 1 and Ali- 


SEPTEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast last Total tonnage 
day of month Mer- Nonmer- 
Sept. Aug. chant chant 














of 19,788 tons per day. 
. . Ohi 23 26 77,456 348,187 
Total production in September blown out or banked. Of the steel- = penna 30 32 58260" 416591* 
amounted to 1,507,931 tons, and a works or nonmerchant class, 2 were Alabama 8 8 71,395 37,197 . 
decline of 325,334 tons, or 17.7 per blown in and 13 were blown out; of ~eragd . - - sees ienes a 
vent, from the 1,833,265 tons of the the merchant class, 2 were blown in Cee ; ai eas: 2,088 
previous month. September, how- and none blown out. Colorado 1 1) 
ever, had one less day than August. Furnaces resuming in September Indiana 6 6l 8,940 203,864 
Maryland 3 4f 
Virginia 0 0) 
Kentucky 1} 
4 Mass, 0 0 
Steel Ingot Production — 1932-33 a RS GE 
Utah 1 1 884 92,44 
93.71 Per Cent of Industry Reporting West Va. 1 3 . 
Gross Tons Michigan 2 2 | 
Approxi- Minnesota 0 0 | 
Monthly Calculated mate Per Missouri oo 
output monthly No. of daily out- cent ae Ie Dace 
Total 89 98 275,492* 1,232,439* 





companies outputall working put all opera- 











1932 Open-hearth Bessemer reporting companies days companies tion eer erar: en , ad ay 
i ne 1,230,907 160,633 1,391,540 1,484,991 26 57,115 26.41 ncludes ferro and spiegeleisen. i 
eS ag 1,230,970 157,067 1,388,037 1,481,252 25 59,250 27.40 SiGe ee i 
a 1,149,193 193,944 1,343,137 1,433,337 27 53,087 24.55 ( 
BOE, ccsnsessens 1,036,163 144,197 1,180,360 1,259,629 26 48,447 22.40 quippa No. 2, Jones & Laughlin Steel ; 
SNP" istseientenn 950,838 103,593 1,054,431 1,125,243 26 43,279 20.01 : 

June ........ 755,068 100,249 855,317 912,757 26 35,106 16.23  COFD.; -Duquearie No. 5 and Isabella 

DAF cen Banik 653,039 102,916 755,955 806,722 25 32,269 14.92 No. 2, Carnegie Steel Co. In Mary- 

SRE, scssiveevins 696,122 97,323 793,445 $46,720 27 31,360 14.50 land: Maryland E, Bethlehem Steel 

— o - 9» ed 9 5s 2 Led # . = : 

Sept. .......... 804,470 124,970 939,4e0 91,858 Bs 38,148 17.64 Co. In West Virginia: Two Weir- 

9 mos.........8,506,770 1,184,892 9,691,662 = 10,342,520 284 44,229 20.45 ton, National Steel Corp. In Illinois: 

ES cc scrticiens 885,773 132,876 1,018,649 1,087,058 26 41,810 19.33 S ‘th Worl 01 eee , 

NOV. scsccsss. 838,419 128,844 967,263 1,032,221 26 39,701 18.36 sou orks Old No. 2, Illinois Steel 
EER ERE 724,917 81,932 806,849 861,034 26 33,117 15.31 Co. 

Total ........10,955,879 1,528,544 12,484,423 13,322,883 312 42,701 19.75 betel a 

1933 96.57 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 

.. nainnihea 885,748 109,000 994,743 1,030,075 26 39,618 18.23 Adds Alloy Steel, Tie Plates 
SRR 922,806 126,781 1,049,587 1,086,867 24 45,286 20.83 

DRE, cccsicaae 784,168 94,509 878,677 aeaaee 27 33,699 15.50 Improvements costing $250,000 at ; 
eS aid 1,180,893 135,217 1,316,110 1,362,856 25 54,514 25.08 "pales 
oo igiaeeaes 1716482 216,841 «1,988,828 © -2001.901 274488411 ee ana i ae page ag { 
June ............2,211,657 296,765 2,508,422 2,597,517 26 99,904 45.96 1e Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., ; 
July. ............2,738,088 355,836 3,093,919 3,203,810 25 128,152 58.95 Youngstown, O., have been author- i 
AUB. .......0...2,480,750 370,370 2,801,120 2,900,611 27 107,430 49.42 ized and are to be started immedi- q 
* C oAae 9 ° 9 « 715 9 4 aRé °e 

Sept. ..........1,990,242 240,478 2,231,715 2,310,982 26 88,884 40.89 ately, according to Frank Purnell. 

9 mos. ....14,861,824 1,945,792 16,807,616 17,404,595 283 74,698 34.36 president 


Figures exclude crucible and electric ingots. Operating percentages for 1932 
are based on 67,473,630 gross tons annual capacity as of Dec. 31, 1931; for 1933, on 
67,886,180 gross tons annual capacity as of Dee. 31, 1932. 


Simultaneously it was announced 
that the company’s new alloy steel 
department is now equipped to pro- 
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duce and deliver this product. Ex- 
tension of the storage and shipping 
- facilities of the bar and billet mills 
will complete the program of round- 
ing out the plant, and further facili- 
tate the handling of alloy business. 

Other additions will include a new 
unit for rolling railroad tie plates, 
doubling the company’s capacity for 
this product in anticipation of rail- 
road requirements. The production 
of tie plates is also a new depart- 
ment recently established by the 
company. 


Concessions Arouse Protests 


Proposals of modification of reso- 
lution No. 13, providing for deduc- 
tions in the all-rail Detroit delivered 
price on bars, small shapes, sheets 
and strip, are before the committee 
on commercial matters of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute, of 
which S. E. Hackett is chairman. 
Competitors of Detroit manufacturers 
benefiting by these deductions charge 
the resolution is discriminatory. 

It is possible that a revision of 
resolution No. 6, affecting products 
in indirect export, may also be con- 
sidered. Further consideration of 
water rates is probable. 


Steel Operations 
Unchanged at 38% 


GAIN of 8 points at Pittsburgh 
Akan 1 point at Youngstown 
neutralized losses at Buffalo and 
Wheeling and in New England, leav- 
ing the steel rate stationary last week 
at 38 per cent. In the seven pre- 
ceding weeks the decline was con- 
tinuous. Little change is indicated 
for this week, though additional ca- 
pacity will be put on at Pittsburgh 
and in New England. Details for 
districts follow: 


Pittsburgh 


Heavy specifyig against expiring 
third quarter contracts, which must 
be shipped by Oct. 15, lifted the steel 
rate here 8 points last week to 38 
per cent, and may put the rate above 
40 this week. A leading producer 
operated through the week at 38 per 
cent. Three independents added four 
open hearths and averaged 45 per 
cent. Seventeen out of 53 steelworks 
blast furnaces are active here, Car- 
negie operating nine, Jones & Laugh- 
lin four, and Pittsburgh Steel, Pitts- 
burgh Crucible, National Tube and 
American Steel & Wire one each. 


Cleveland 


Steelworks operations in the Cleve- 
land-Lorain district averaged 54 per 
cent for the week ended Oct. 7, un- 
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changed from the preceding week. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, has all of 
its eight open hearths in operation; 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co, six of 
its 14; National Tube Co., Lorain, 
seven of its 12. Sheet mills here 
and in an adjacent lake district serv- 
ing the Michigan automotive district 
are operating full, mainly to fill spe- 
cifications on third quarter contracts 
by Oct. 15. Plate mills here now 
are workinz at 60 per cent, com- 
pared with 45 recently. 


Chicago 


Steelmaking operations were un- 
changed last week at 48 per cent, 
with indications pointing to a mod- 
eration rather than improvement on 
this rate this coming week. Blast 
furnace schedules also were steady, 
10 of the district’s 36 steelworks 
stacks being in blast. 


Youngstown 


Steel ingot output here last week 
rose a point to 55 per cent and was 
expected to go to 56 this week. Shar- 
on Steel Hoop Co. is lightinz another 
open hearth at Lowellville, O. Re 
public Steel Corp. is preparing to 
bring in a blast furnace at Lansing- 
ville, O. A few orders are being di- 
yerted to the valleys by steel strikes 
elsewhere. 

Wheeling 


The full effect of the strike in the 
Weirton Steel Co. plant was felt last 
week and steelmaking schedules de- 
clined 21 points from two weeks ago 
to average 35 per cent for the week. 
With the Weirton open hearths off 


and dropping of two more open 
hearths, one each at two. other 
plants, only 12 of 37 open hearths 
were operating through the week, 


For this week, this district will con- 
tinue to average 35 per cent unless 
open hearths resume at Weirton. 


Buffalo 


Steelmakers dropped enough ca 
pacity last week to lower the rate 
19 points to 29 per cent, only 11 open 
hearths beinz on, compared with a 
peak of 23. The rate will be un- 
changed this week. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


remained 
seaboard 


operations 
the eastern 


Steelmaking 
unchanged on 


last week at 31 to 32 per cent. Lit- 
tle variation is expected for this 
week. 
New England 
Steel production fluctuated be 


tween 70 and 75 per cent last week, 
compared with a rate of 75 per cent 
the week preceding. A sharp in- 
crease is expected this week, with 
producers in the district planning 
to add capacity, making the rate for 
the district over 90 per cent. One 
steelworks will operate at 100 per 
cent of capacity and another will be 
close to that rate. 
Birmingham 

active at Fairfield 
and Gadsden maintain this district’s 
steel rate at 34 per cent. The Ten- 
nessee company’s rail mill operated a 
days last week but no 
were lighted, 


Open hearths 


few open 


hearths 


Operating Rate of the Steel Industry, by Weeks 


All figures except monthly open-hearth and bessemer totals of American Iron 


and Steel institute are percentages, 


based 


on reports from Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Youngstown, eastern Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Wheeling, New 


England, St. Louis, Lorain, Detroit 
account only actual available capacity. 


districts. : 
Whether a week is the first or last of a month 


STEEL’s weekly estimates take into 


is determined by the month into which a majority of its days fall. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
1932 Week Week Week Week 
TMM Sah ccc a ae 25 26 27 
Feb... 28.5 27 25 25 
March 25 Yb he 24.5 23 
April 23 22 22 23 
May 24 24 203.5 23 
June 21 17 17 17 
er 14.5 12 13,5 16.5 
Aug. 14.5 14. 25.5 14.5 
a) 13.5 ee: 15 17 
PGB re ass a's 18 19 19.5 19.5 
I 21 21 19 17.5 
Dec. 16 15 14 12 
1933 
ae | le 17 18 19 
Feb.. 19 19 19 17 
March 15 13.5 15 14 
Apri... 17.5 20.5 25 29 
May 33 36 40 43 
June 47 48 49 5] 
July ba ee 57 57 55 
August.... 54 54 51 48 
Sn em. 2 41 40 38 
tS ee 38 


Institute’s 


Monthly 


Institute’s 


5th STEEL’s’ Total Monthly 
Week Average tons Average 
28.5 yn Pat 1,484,991 26.41 
26.4 1,481,253 27.40 

ale 24.5 1 433,337 24.55 
24 22.8 1,259,629 22.40 
24.1 1,125,243 20.01 

er 18.0 912,757 16.23 
16.5 15.0 806,722 14.92 
14.7 846,730 14.50 

- ESco 991,858 15.64 
19.5 19.1 1,087,058 19.33 
19.6 1,032,221 18.36 

13 14.0 861,034 be BS 
17.4 1,030,075 18.23 

18.5 1,086,867 20.83 

5.3 14.6 909,886 15.50 
23.0 362,856 25.08 

ate 38.0 2,001,991 34.1] 
54 49.8 2,597,517 45.96 
55.8 3,203,810 $8.95 

45 50.6 2,900,611 49.42 
40.9 2,310,982 40.89 





DETROIT 

OR the third time in nine months 
Foewor feels that it is sitting on a 

voleano. Early last February, it 
will be recalled, the Briggs strike 
threatened to spread. Within a fort- 
night the banks closed, arousing the 
white collar as well as the laboring 
class. Now the tool and die makers’ 
strike is making the city jumpy. 

The timing of the strike is perfect. 
This is the season when tool and die 
shops are their busiest, in preparation 
for the new automobile models. Em- 
ployment in production departments 
of automobile plants generally is taper- 
ing off, prior to the changeover in 
models, offering fertile ground for 
sympathetic action. 

Beneath the surface a tremendous 
amount of discord has been fomented. 
2artly because the automobile inaus- 
try succeeded in writing the merit 
clause into its code, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor would rather organ- 
ize Detroit than Pittsburgh. A num- 
ber of radical groups are active. 

Discounting a generous proportion 
of claims by employers, it appears a 
fair statement that the strike has been 
forced by a comparatively small ele- 
ment among tool-and die workers. An 
encouraging percentage expressed its 
loyalty, but went out for fear of per- 
sonal violence. One automobile manu- 
facturer closed its department, for the 
safety of its loyal employes. 

Friday was the deadline set by Cad- 
illac, Chevrolet, Dodge, Fisher, Hud- 
son, Packard, Plymouth and 38 inde- 
pendent tool and die shops for their 
workers to return to their posts or 
call for their tools. Work was re- 
sumed Friday morning at five shops. 
Efforts to adjust matters in Detroit 
developed the fact that strikers insist 
the Flint strike, first to be called, be 
settled first. 

The strike has been without effect on 
production of automobiles. Almost 
without exception, October schedules 
are lower than September ones, and 
in the case of Ford a radical reduc- 
tion in the last half of the month is 
indicated. If September assemblies 
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Labor Situation Is Menacing 


Streamline Hudson, Essex 


Conservative Willys, If Any 


held closely to 200,000 units, in com- 
parison with 233,000 for August, Oc- 
tober will be about a _ 150,000-unit 
month. 

Nor has the strike thus far had a 
serious effect on new models. True, 
there has been ten days’ delay on dies, 
but this slack can be readily taken 
up. Another week or ten days, how- 
ever, and automobile executives will 
become concerned. Thus far the chief 
apprehension has been over the gen- 
eral labor situation. 


UDSON and Essex are undergoing 
Ki a thorough redesign. While en- 
gine performance is being smoothed 
up, chief changes will be in bodies. 

Unbiased opinion in Detroit is that 
the Terraplane eight is one of the two 
fastest cars offered in any price class. 
In 1934 the Terraplane body will be 
commensurate with the power plant. 

Hudson also will be strikingly 
streamlined, with an entirely new 
front end, new and wider doors, and 
considerable distance toward the tear- 
drop type of body traversed. 

Terraplanes have been out after 
records the past summer, now holding 
more than 60. Every hill climbing 
record listed in the A.A.A. contest 
board record book except two—and 
those two have not yet been attempted 
~——-have been captured. 





In a recent week seven records on . 


California and Arizona mountain 
courses were smashed. Terraplane is 
proudest of having lowered the Pike’s 
peak record, and of having won the 
second annual Portugese national race. 
Thus far in 1933 Hudson-Essex has 
added some 800 dealers. 

Ford also has been reviving the old 
custom of taking down records, es- 





pecially track speed contests. It has 
also conducted a number of runs cal- 
culated to prove that an eight is no 
more costly to operate than engines 
with fewer cylinders. 

Willys refuses to throw up the 
sponge, its management seeking court 
approval for an expenditure of $437,- 
000 for redesigning its passenger cars 
into more conservative models. Its 
$339 model has sold many cars al- 
though netting little profit. Interna- 
tional Harvester, for whom Willys has 
been making a half-ton truck, is now 
manufacturing this model itself at its 
Springfield, Ill., plant. 

One of the biggest surprises of the 
1934 season will be a shift from a V 
eight to a straight eight engine by a 
line which has pushed the V type eight 
exclusively for a number of years. Its 
new engine, it is understood, will be a 
refinement of the most expensive 
series of another car made by the 
same manufacturer. 


ENERAL MOTORS has a refrig- 
G erator tieup in Frigidaire. Chrys- 
ler is reported nearing a public affilia- 
tion with a Detroit line of electric re- 
frigerators in which Walter P. Chrys- 
ler has been interested financially. 
This refrigerator line may also shortly 
push air conditioning equipment. A 
rumor of several years ago, not heard 
recently, was that Ford would manu- 
facture a low-price electric unit to 
supply his dealers with a supplemen- 
tary line....The Ford industrial 
show in Detroit, shortly to be an- 
nounced, will be one of the most pre 
tentious efforts of its kind. . . If Ford 
goes to the new type of coil spring for 
all four wheels, as believed, this will 
be one of the most radical changes 
in Ford history, as the Ford adher- 
ence to the transverse type is proverb- 
ial. ... The latest quip of the presi- 
dent of one of the leading low-price 
line is that for three years we have 
had order and no action, and now the 
problem is to maintain order with ac- 
tion. .. . The batting average of deal- 
ers in the low-price field is Chevrolet 
10,000, Plymouth 7500, Ford 7000. 
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WASHINGTON 

AILROAD Co-ordinator LEast- 
R mss may be quiet spoken and 

shy and steeped in the lore of 
tariffs and differentials, but what a 
technique he has developed as the 
lord high purchasing agent for the 
railroads! 

Dangling 844,525 tons of rails and 
245,221 tons of fastenings before 
producers—a tonnage not assembled 
in years—he notes almost without 
guile that some roads stipulate they 
will buy only if rails are cut from 
$40 a ton to $35. He ventures the 
opinion that the price really should 
be below $35. 

In advance he puts up his guard 
against the expected comeback that 
a reduction of $5 or more is prohib- 
itive. If so, let mills open their 
books to government accountants 
and prove it. 

The bottom price submitted by the 
four producers of rails he expects 
will make the market. Awards will 
be made on the basis of the lowest 
delivered price to each road, but 
other things being equal, the mill 
which breaks the present market the 
most will be favored. 

And introducing the patriotic note, 
he hopes that producers will realize 
the emergency with which the coun- 
try is confronted and the extent to 
which their compliance with an ad- 
justment will contribute to the re- 
lief of that emergency. 

A contribution of $5,000,000! 

How even the hardest-boiled pur- 
chasing agent must envy such a set- 
up: A million tons and patriotism 
and the authority of the United 
States government. 

A dollar, even a quarter off the 
price of rails would have satisfied 
the vanity of many a purchasing 
agent and permtited him to say that 
he had chiseled the market, and Mr. 
Eastman starts off with $5! 

This situation, in amplified form, 
was put up Wednesday to the United 
States Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Inland Steel Co. and Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 

At the moment Mr. Eastman is 
silent on the price of fastenings, but 
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WINDOWS 


OF 


Eastman, Master Steel Buyer 


Only Steel Spurns Lobbying 


New PWA Setup Probable 


a similar dose is being mixed up. 
Late Friday he proposed to acceés- 
sory manufacturers that they get to- 
gether and standardize, going so far 
as to suggest cross-licensinz of pat- 
ents. 

Five standard weights for tee 
rails, each to be rolled in only one 
section, are being proposed and full 
agreement has been reached on the 
112 and 131-pound weights. An ef- 
fort will be made to persuade rail- 
roads to specify according to those 
new standards. 

The equipment program, as a 
corollary of the track material pro- 
gram, still is incomplete. 


HIS squeeze play on track mate- 

rial is further evidence of the 
great need for a steel lobby in Wash- 
ington to represent the industry and 
gain an understanding if not a sym- 
pathetic degree of treatment of its 
problems. 

A lobby, incidentally, is nothing 
opprobrious, and steel is the only 
major industry without one. 

Such a lobby could have pointed 
out the inconsistency of bearing 
down on steel prices at this time. 
NRA is educating the public to pay- 
ing higher prices on account of its 
codes; it concedes that the steel code 
has raised the industry’s costs $100,- 
000,000 a year. Manufactures of cot- 
ton and wheat are being taxed to 
provide a higher return to growers 
of those crops. But steel, with other 
heavy industries, must be depressed. 

Few in Washington realize that 
rails are practically a specialty and 
almost .a fabricated product. Few 
comprehend that rails are allocated on 
an entirely different basis than other 
iron and steel products. Even the 
President was unaware a month ago, 
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when he started the campaign, that 
rails were reduced $3 a ton in 1932. 

In proposing a price of $35 or less 
for rails it is doubtful even if many 
in the railroad administration com- 
pared this level with the current quo- 
tation of $35 at Pittsburgh and $36 
at Chicago for carbon bars, $34 at 
Pittsburgh and $36 at Coatesville for 
tank plates, $39 at Pittsburgh for 
cold-finished bars, and so on. The 
comparison is even more striking 
considering that rails are quoted on 
a gross ton basis, and other products 
on a net ton, 

There was an opportunity, too, for 
some one to point out that 1,089,746 
tons of rails and fastenings means 
1,300,000 tons of ingots must be 
poured, and for every ten poured the 
railroads get 5 tons of freight. 

If the mills pare $5 per ton off 
rails and $3 off fastenings, as a ‘“‘pa- 
triotic duty,” it will cost them ex- 
actly $4,958,288, which would have 
maintained a $25,000 a year lobbyist 
with a $15,000 expense account 123 
years. 

In fact, it is interesting to specu- 
late if early in the summer someone 
had ‘‘sold’”’ the President on the im- 
portance of the steel industry to re- 
covery. Could he have realized that 
steel is the great barometer, that its 
activity influences the stock market 
and general trade sentiment, possib- 
ly the railroad program would have 
materialized earlier and public works 
been pushed to put tonnage on the 
mills in the early fall and build up a 
fall upturn. 

Only last week steel lost substar- 
tial tonnage in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps program. The matter 
of building barracks at the various 
cantonments was up. A Middle West 
fabricator had won important sup- 
port for steel barracks of a portable 
type, which ultimately could have 
been placed in reserve for the army. 
Some 20,000 to 30,000 tons was in- 
volved in the one contract. 

When lumber industry representa- 
tives learned that steel was boring 
in they got busy. Steel was without 
an official spokesman, and the result 
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was that lumber carried the day and 
received the largest single contract 
in the history of that industry. 


The army is spending some $70,- 
000,000 for housing. The slum elimi- 
nation program is progressing with 
possibilities for steel. But not one 
person in Washington has the au- 
thority to speak for the industry. 


ACK in Washington after his brief 

vacation at Hyde Park to think 
things over and his addresses in New 
York and Chicago, the President is 
embarking on the third phase of his 
campaign for recovery. 

The first phase ended in June 
when congress adjourned after grant- 
ing him almost unlimited power. The 
second came to a conclusion several 
weeks ago when it became patent, 
even to the administration, that 
General Johnson and Secretary Ickes 
have feet of clay. 

Now, with business slowly sinking 
at a time when it should be flushed 
with a fall upturn and with a lower- 
ing congress rapidly coming on, the 
President may be expected to take a 
new tack. 

It was typical of his amazing 
frankness and also probably indica- 
tive of his present thinking when, in 
his New York address, he referred 
to the “harder part still ahead.”’ 
Three and a half months of NRA and 
PWA ballyhoo and the harder part 
still ahead! 

That being the case and the Presi- 
dent being candidly committed to 
the rule of trial and error in search- 
ing out a design for recovery, Sec- 
retary Ickes may be expected to join 
Jeneral Johnson out on the horizon. 

Although over half of the $3,300,- 
000,000 for public works has been 
allotted, comparatively few large 
projects are under way, and the sea- 
son is approaching where outdoor 
work in the most populous half of 
the country is affected. NRA also is 
reaching the enforcement stage. 

A report which has gained wide 
currency is that the federal trade 
commission will be reconstituted and 
NRA and PWA functions transfer- 
red there. It is even suggested that 
the RFC will receive wider power. 

General Johnson, however, talks of 
adding four deputies to share his 
power, and visions industry on a self- 
zoverning basis, with three govern- 
ment representatives sitting on these 
boards. 

Some of the President’s advisers 
proposed that the RFC be used for 
administering the public works sec- 
tion of the recovery act, for the rea- 
son that it had a going personnel and 
the delays in setting up a new one 
would be avoided, but RFC has 
labored under the stigma of being 
Hoover-born. It is even housed in 
the building which Mr. Hoover used 
when he was secretary of commerce, 
was the charge. 

Now sentiment is veering. Secre- 
tary Ickes, a progressive Republican 
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and not a Democrat, has not shep- 
herded the faithful into jobs. Post- 


master General Farley thought he at- : 


tended to that when he placed his 
right bower as the first assistant 
secretary, but even that ruse has not 
worked. The delay in getting public 
works money out has occasioned the 
greatest criticism yet of the admini- 
stration, and a new deal appears cer- 
tain. 

The President, as a rule, acts with 
great tact. There will be no public 
admission of the failure of PWA, any 
more than there was of NRA, but just 
as General Johnson began fading from 
page one so Secretary Ickes is expect- 
ed to give way imperceptibly to a new 





How To Spend 3 Billions 


MONG novel schemes for obtain- 

ing a portion of the $3,300,000,000 
public work fund is one to build a steel 
tower one mile high, containing 48 
platforms each named after a state. 
There would be a runway so motorists 
could drive to the top. The promoter 
explained that not only would his proj- 
ect provide a vast number of man- 
years of employment and steel but 
would also solve the problem of sur- 
plus gasoline. 

An engineer is urging the govern- 
ment to finance three high-speed belts, 
mounted on steel rollers, running from 
New York to San Francisco, the belts 
to travel at a minimum of. 100 miles 
per hour. ; 

Other proposals include the construc- 
tion of a fleet of concrete battleships, 
a rocket ship capable of reaching the 
moon, a beach resort hotel miles from 
any water, and a jail which a western 
municipality assured would be selt- 
liquidating. 











leadership. The next month should 
see some important changes in _per- 
sonnel in Washington. 

As was the case with NRA, the ver- 
dict of failure for PWA is its inabili- 
ty to push projects and get men and 
materials at work promptly. A mil- 
lion men re-employed on public works 
projects by October, continuing for 
three years, was the objective. 


NDUSTRY may think that labor is 

top dog with NRA, but there was a 
clamorous faction at the American 
Federation of Labor convention here 
last week that maintained that labor 
was not getting its share, and it re- 
quired the tact and strength of con- 
servative elements to hold it down. 

William Green, president, was 
under fire because he permitted the 
merit clause to get into the auto- 
mobile code. It was charged that the 


coal code softened the right to strike. 
A part of the metal trades section 
voiced its opposition to the organi- 
zation of industry by so-called fed- 
eral unions, that is by plants as a 
whole and not according to crafts. 


Mr. Green, aided by the _ with- 
drawal of John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine workers and now 
“strong man” of the labor move- 
ment, emerged successfully, but not 
without many explanations. The de- 
termination to fight for a 30-hour 
week at the next session of congress 
was one gesture toward conciliation. 


A resolution fathered by Michael 
Tighe, president of the Amalgamat- 
ed Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, proposed the formation of 
a labor party. Mr. Green predicting 
an eventual membership of 25,000,- 
000 for the federation, the creation 
of a third party for labor and the 
seating of a walking delegate in the 
White House appeared logical con- 
clusions. 


One of the high spots of the fed- 
eration convention was the dedica- 
tion of the monument to Samuel 
Gompers, in a parking space near the 
federation’s office building. Just 
when the statue was to be erected 
on the foundation, Washington union 
ironworkers voted for a 4-hour day 
to spread work. The refusal of the 
contractors to hire a second shift 
threatened to upset the program. 
Thus do jurisdictional fights harass 
even the federation. 


The Roosevelt administration dis- 
patched its heavy artillery to the con- 
vention to support Mr. Green’s posi- 
tion and assure the federation that 
labor was not being discriminated 
against. General Johnson, who has 
not been speaking much in public 
recently, was included. So was Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins. The adminis- 
tration is supporting Mr. Green for 
fear of having to work with some one 
even more radical. 


Incidentally, Miss Perkins’ aides 
are relating an incident of her visit 
to Pittsburgh district steel mills 
prior to the steel code hearing July 
31. A vice president of a steel com- 
pany received Miss Perkins and in 
simple language patently designed to 
enlighten a neophyte he explained 
some of the industry’s problems. 
When she cou'd get the floor, Miss 
Perkins broke in with questions in- 
dicating a thorough knowledge of the 
industry. The vice president, plain- 
ly surprised, asked where she had ac- 
quired her background. 

“You may recall that when I was 
labor commissioner of New York I 
frequently visited the steel mill at 
Lackawanna,’ she rejoined. 

The American Federation, at its 
convention, took a stand against in- 
flation and any resumption of trad- 
ing with Russia. But before the end 
of the year some credit operation is 
certain to be performed, opening the 
way to Russian business. 
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Safety Honors Awarded Corrigan, 
Republic, Pittsburgh Steel Products 


CO., Cleveland, Republic Steel 

Corp., South Chicago, Ill., and 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., Al- 
lenport, Pa., received major awards 
at the twenty-second safety con- 
gress held at the Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 2-6. These plants had 
the best safety records in the an- 
nual safety contest conducted by 
the metals section of the National 
Safety council from July 1, 1932, to 
June 30, 1933. 

The Corrigan, McKinney plant op- 
erated 4,092,984 man hours with 
only one injury, the best record in 
group A of the steel mills division. 
The Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, 
Mich., and the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
Steelton plant took second and third 
honors, respectively, in this division. 

The Midvale Co., Philadelphia, and 
the Hanna Furnace division of the 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. finished 
second and third, respectively, to the 
Republic Steel Corp. in group B and 
C, which covered operations of few- 
er hours than group A. 


Leaders in Other Divisions 


In the rolling, finishing and fabri- 
eating division the White Metal 
Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J., took first 
place, with the Buffalo and Steelton 
works of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
finishing second and third. Mackin- 


a ORRIGAN, McKINNEY STEEL 


tosh-Hemphill Co.’s Garrison plant, 
Pittsburgh, finished first in the iron 
foundries division, while the Haynes- 
Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., took first 
place in the steel foundries division 
and the C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, had the best record 


among the heavy machine shops 
plants. 

Various papers were presented at 
sessions of the metals section during 
the convention. A resume of the 
year’s activities was given by general 
chairman Robert L. Schmitt, Louis- 
ville Car Wheel & Railway Supply 
Co., Louisville. This report dealt 
largely with figures released several 
months ago showing a further de- 
crease in injury rates in the metals 


industry during 1932. 
Recommends English Language 


F. M. Gillies, assistant general su- 
perintendent, Indiana Harbor mill, 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., emphasized the importance of 
thorough instruction of workmen in 
correlating safety with plant opera- 
tions in the steel mills. He recom- 
mended the teaching of the English 
language to those foreigners who 
have not mastered it, as an essential 
part of any safety program. 


The mechanical control of dust 
was one of the subjects occupying 
considerable attention at one session 
at which E. O. Jones, consultant of 
the National Founders association, 
Chicago, was the principal speaker. 
Because of the lack of agreement 
among scientists as to the effects of 
certain types of dust, the industry 
has suffered at the hands of some 
members of the legal and medical 
profession who have attempted to 
capitalize on law suits to their own 
benefit, and control of dust at its 
source of origin was recommended 
as an important factor in promoting 
healthy working conditions for em- 


ployes. Other speakers included P. A. 
Lovely, district safety supervisor, 
Pullman Co., St. Louis, who dis- 
cussed “Safety in the Railway Car 
Industry,’ and Clayton E. Plummer, 
chemical and metallurgical depart- 
ment, Robert W. Hunt Co., Chicago. 

The latter, speaking before the 
chemical section of the safety con- 
gress, listed the following as_ the 
most common causes of failures of 
stainless steel equipment: Improper 
selection of stainless steel; improper 
selection during fabrication; failure 
to heat treat after welding; selec- 
tion of too thin a gage of material; 
galvanic action resulting from dis- 
similar metals in contact in an elec- 
trolyte; mechanical failures. 

Relatively few grinding wheel ac- 
cidents are due to defective wheels, 
according to A. Rousseau, engineer, 
Worcester, Mass., speaking before 
the automotive and machine shop 
section. A basic understanding of 
fundamental rules for mounting and 
operating grinding wheels is impor- 
tant in their safe use. Suitable 
equipment in installation of grinding 
wheels also is important. 

Sixty manufacturers of _ safety 
equipment were represented at the 
exposition held in connection with 
the safety congress. These exhibits 
included displays of the most mod- 
ern types of safety appliances used 
in industry. 


Fewer Steel Shareholders 


Holders of common stock in the 
United States Steel Corp. as of Sept. 
1 were 186,394, a decrease of 3175 
from 189,569 holders as of June 1. The 
number as of Sept. 1, 1932, was 166,788. 
Holders of preferred stock in August 
entitled to the quarterly dividend were 
62,952, compared with 63,517 on date 
of record in May and 63,199 in Febru- 
ary. 





LIGHT WEIGHT, SPEED, COMFORT FEATURE PULLMAN RAILPLANE: All welded steel and duralumin, this car is 60 
feet long and weighs 25,000 pounds, compared with 130,000 pounds of a standard railroad passenger coach. It will carry 
50 passengers at 90 miles an hour. Rubber is used liberally for «ushioning and silencing; resilent wheels are employed, 
with rubber acting in shear. Two gasoline engines are mounted on the forward truck. The experimental car was built at the 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Thomas R. Mullen, Treasurer and General Manager, Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 





was elected treasurer and general manager of the Le- 

high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., has risen 
rather rapidly in the steel industry, considering his dif- 
ficult beginning. 

Born in New York 40 years ago, he attended manual 
training high school in Brooklyn two years, when the 
death of his father made it necessary for him to go to 
work. While working he continued his studies at night 
schools to get the foundation for an engineering course. 

His first contact with the steel industry was as clerk 
in the purchasing department of the Levering & Garrigues 
Co., New York, structural fabricator, which company 
later became a division of the McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
absorbed by Bethlehem Steel Corp. in 1931. 

Early, he was shrewd enough to see that advancement 
in some well-established firms came mainly through resig- 
nations or deaths; hence when Levering & Garrigues 
started a general contracting department he saw the op- 
portunity for getting started there, He served as time- 
keeper, and later as building superintendent on some of 
the firm’s small general contracts. Here he made new 
contacts which were to lift him up the ladder. 

In 1916 the Austin Co., general contractor and engi- 


Toes ee R. MULLEN, who, as noted in STEEL recently, 


EAVING high school to begin life's 
work, he studied at night while 
applying himself to steel construction. 


ITH a nationally-known firm of 
engineers in the war period, his 
abilitybecame apparent to other builders. 


PLAN to purchase and operate 4 
steel company led to long associa- 
tion with the man he now succeeds. 


neer, engaged him in its Philadelphia office, and after 
a short time he became district purchasing agent and 
assistant to the district superintendent. In this work ihe 
became an important cog in the construction of a num- 
ber of large industrial developments, and in war emer- 
gency construction. 

It was in 1919 that Robert L. Kift approached him 
with a suggestion that Mr. Mullen, Mr. Kift and William 
H. Mohr join in a plan to purchase and operate the Lehigh 
Valley Structural Steel Co., now the Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co. May, 1919, saw the organization launched, with 
Mr. Mullen as sales manager and later vice president in 
charge. of sales and erection. 

For 14 years the “three musketers”—Kift, Mohr and 
Mullen—carried on. Mr. Kift died last June 25, and in 
July the board of directors elected Mr. Mullen to his po- 
sition as treasurer and general manager. 

Mr. Mullen is a member of the board of governors, Camp 
Fire Club of America, an organization of big game hunt- 
ers, and holds a commission in the United States army re- 
serve, ordnance department. He likes to go fishing in 
his cruiser SEAGOIN, and in the fall and winter his leisure 
time is spent in target shooting with rifle, pistol and shot- 
gun, 





B. PEARSON, president, Com- 
aa pressed Industrial Gases Inc., 
Chicago, was elected president of the 
International Acetylene association 


son, Keith 


York, was re-elected secretary. New 
directors elected are: Clive Epper- 
Dunham Co., Chicago, 
who was chosen for a_ three-year 


Works Co., Cleveland, succeeding 
Alfred J. Kroenke, who recently re- 
signed from his position as president 
and general manager. Mr. Smith be- 


at its annual convention held in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 26-29, succeeding E. J. 
Hayden, Linde Air Products Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Pearson served as vice 
president of the association during 
the past year. Philip Kearny, K-G 
Welding & Cutting Co., New York, 
was chosen vice president for the 
coming year. W. E. Cotter, New 
York, was. re-elected’ treasurer, 
while H. F. Reinhard, also of New 


term, and Elmer H. Smith, Smith 
Welding & Equipment Corp., Minne- 
apolis, who was elected for a two- 
year term. W. C. Keeley Jr., National 
Carbide Corp., New York, and H. S. 
Smith, Prest-O-Lite Co. Inc., were 
re-elected directors for three-year 
terms. 
© gay BR i 

Floyd G. Smith has been elected 

president of the Van Dorn Iron 


gan with the company 29 years ago 
as a worker in the shops. 

James T. Van Dorn, son of T. B. 
Van Dorn, who served as president of 
the company for some years, and is 
a grandson the late J. H. Van Dorn, 
founder of the company, has been 
appointed works manager. 

a i ee 

R. M. Marshall has been appointed 

general manager, Sloss-Sheffield 
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Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding H. A. Berg, who recently 
became president, Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward, Ala. Mr. Marshall 
joined the company in October, 1932, 
as assistant to Mr. Berg. 

i: yg 

R. F. Lineoln has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the mold- 
ing machine division, Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. 

piu = 

C. H. Rose, assistant treasurer, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has been elected by 
the board of directors to serve also 
as assistant secretary. 

G 2: 

George W. Wagstaff has joined the 
alloy steel sales force of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and is lo- 
cated in the company’s Chicago 
office. Mr. Wagstaff’s experience with 
alloy steels covers a period of about 
20 years. 

Oo. toa 

E. F. ‘Gene’ LeNoir has been ap- 
pointed representative for the Louis 
Allis Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of motors, with headquarters at Al- 
lentown, Pa. Mr. LeNoir has been as- 
sociated with the industry 15 years 
and formerly was president of the 
Union Electric Mfg. Co. 

ai te 

T. F. Scannell, who for several 
years has been St. Louis represen- 
tative for the Falk Corp., Milwaukee, 
has been appointed representative for 
the company at Dallas, Tex. He will 
have charge of oil field sales in Texas 
and Oklahoma and will be located at 
1410 Magnolia building, Dallas. 

Fitch S. Bosworth has taken over 
the company’s St. Louis territory, 
for its entire line of products, with 
headquarters at 5475 Cabanne ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

3. & 3 


D. Augsburger has been appoint- 
ed manager in charge of the Dur- 
iron Co.’s Boston office, 1255 Little 
building, 80 Boylston street. He 
formerly was located at the com- 
pany’s plant and general offices in 
Dayton, O. 

E. D. Brauns, who was in charge 
of the company’s Boston office, has 
been transferred to Philadelphia, 
1505 Race street. Mr. Brauns for- 
merly was in the company’s engineer- 
ing department and general sales of- 
fice in Dayton. 

Oe TS & Oe 

William O. Sheldon, for more than 
11 years with the Yoder Co., Cleve- 
land, has resigned and opened an of- 
fice in the Society for Savings build- 
ing, Cleveland, where he will handle 
several lines of plate and sheet metal- 
working machinery, including cold 
roll forming equipment, roll-type cor- 
rugated machines, power’ bending 
brakes, corrugated culvert rolls, squar- 
ing and rotary shears and kindred 
lines. Before coming to Cleveland Mr. 
Sheldon was engaged in this line of 
business in New York, 
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Died: 


HARLES PIEZ, who with Charles 

M. Schwab directed the wartime 
work of the Emergency Fleet Corp., 
and personal friend of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in Garfield 
hospital, Washington, Oct. 2. 

Mr. Piez was chairman of the 
board, Link-Belt Co., Chicago. He 
was a past president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. He 
served twice as president of the II- 
linois Manufacturers’ association. 

While pneumonia was the direct 
cause of his death, his health had 
been failing for the past five years, 
and since February, 1932, he had 
been wholly inactive in business. Last 





Charles Piez 


May he moved from Chicago to Wash- 
ington, where he made his home. 

Largely as a result of his fame as 
an organizer and manager of indust- 
ry, Mr. Piez was selected in Novem- 
ber, 1917, by Edward N. Hurley, 
then chairman of the United States 
Shipping board to be vice president 
and general manager of the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corp. Later he succeeded 
Mr. Schwab as director general. 

Mr. Piez resigned May 1, 1929, to 
return to his former business. He 
continued as president of the Link- 
Belt Co. until 1924, when he became 
chairman of the board and remained 
as chief executive until February, 
1932. 

Mr. Piez served as president of 
the Commercial club of Chicago. His 
periods of service as president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ association 
were from 1911 to 1913, and from 
1924 to 1925. He was a director of 
Drexel State bank of Chicago; direc- 
ter, Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; and 
member of executive committee of 
the Museum of Science and Industry, 


founded by Julius Rosenwald. He 
received the honorary degree of doctor 
of commercial science, New York uni- 
versity. 

He was a member of the following 
engineering societies: American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, Western 
Society of Engineers, and Engineers’ 
Society of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. Piez was instrumental in fram- 
ing much of the labor legislation of 
Illinois, having been a member of 
the commission that drew the State 
Factory Act; was chairman of the 
workmen’s compensation commission, 
and a member of the state arbitra- 
tion board. 

Born in Germany 67 years ago, of 
naturalized American parents, Mr. 
Piez received his technical education 
as a mining engineer at the School 
of Mines, Columbia university. His 
own earnings contributed largely to 
pay for his education. 

Immediately after he was gradu- 
ated in 1889 he entered the employ 
of the Link-Belt Engineering Co., in 
Philadelphia, as an engineer-drafts- 
man. After he had attained to the 
position of chief engineer and gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia 
works of that concern, in 1906 he 
was elected president of a consoli- 
dated organization of the three re- 
lated companies, the Link-Belt Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, the Ewart Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, and the Link-Belt 
Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Piez was a Mason and a Re- 
publican. 

ek Ee 

Charles E. Thompson, 63, presi- 
dent, Thompson Products Inc., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of valves for au- 
tomobiles and airplanes, in Washing- 
ton, Oct. 5. Mr. Thompson pioneered 
in the development of valves and 
was credited with being the first to 
make valves entirely of steel. In 
1901 he and a group of associates 
founded the Electric Welding Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, specializing in 
welding automobile chassis and bi- 
cycle parts. He founded the Thomp- 
son Trophy Race, in which the fast- 
est land planes compete annually. 

a Eo 

Howard Beecher Tuttle, 70, chair- 
man of the board, Eastern Malleable 
Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn., Sept. 
29, at his summer home, Middlebury, 
Conn. Mr. Tuttle also was chairman 
of the board of the Naugatuck Na- 
tional bank, and associated with 
other banks and industrial enter- 
prises in the Naugatuck valley dis- 
trict. He was a graduate of Yale, 
1887. His father, Bronson Beecher 
Tuttle, was founder of the Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co. 

a oa 

Elmer S. Williamson, superintend- 
ent of the American Construction 
Co., Cleveland, and formerly a well- 

(Please turn to Page 72) 









EDITORIAL 





Present Strikes Are Harvest 
Of Seeds of Evasion 


HETHER the current labor strife devel- 
W ov: into a more serious situation or grad- 

ually dies out, already it has caused too 
much unnecessary trouble and has demonstrated 
unmistakably a fundamental defect in the con- 
ception and administration of the national in- 
dustry recovery act. 


The original mistake was in phrasing Section 
7a of the act, which deals with the principle of 
collective bargaining, so ambiguously that it is 
subject to numerous interpretations. General 
Johnson has grown hoarse reiterating that the 
wording ‘‘means just what it says’’, that it can 
be understood clearly by anyone, etc. Even 
President Roosevelt has intimated publicly that 
this part of the act is phrased clearly and that 
its meaning is self-evident. 

Notwithstanding these authoritative guaran- 
tees of the elementary character of the labor 
relations clause, four months of experience with 
it have failed to evolve a clear-cut interpretation. 
In fact, as time went on and Section 7a still was 
a muddle to the majority, many observers began 
to credit the administration with a deliberate 
plot to hold the real and final interpretation in 
suspense as long as possible. To some, this 
seemed to be smart strategy: it kept employers 
and employes on pins and needles in alternate 
spasms of hopeful anticipation of a favorable 
decision and fear of an unfavorable one. Cer- 
tainly General Johnson’s attitude seemed to lend 
support to this theory of deliberate vacillation. 
At times one was led to suspect that he had a 
schedule which called for publicly chastising la- 
bor on Tuesdays and Thursdays and dressing 
down employers on Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Failure To Place Early Construction Upon Labor 
Clause Responsible for Many Abuses 


But whether the confusion over Section 7a is 
the result of well-intended strategy or of un- 
foreseen accident, the fact remains that it has 
jeopardized the success of NRA more than any 
single factor. It has provided the loophole 
through which employers and employes have 
found an excuse for going to extremes to attain 
selfish aims. Few of the abuses which have 
been recorded in the past month could have hap- 
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pened under NIRA if its Section 7a had been 
written so that the average man could under- 
stand it. None of the costly and embarrassing re- 
tardation of the recovery program due to the la- 
bor clause would have occurred if General John- 
son and his aides, soon after the recovery act was 
passed, had handed down a decision as to exactly 
how it was going to be construed by the admin- 
istration. 


Specifically, failure to declare the real intent 
of Section 7a had the effect of encouraging some 
union labor leaders and many radical agitators 
to broadcast malicious interpretations to hun- 
dreds of thousands of impressionable workers 
throughout industry. A popular practice among 
such organizers is to employ this argument when 
talking to employes: 


“You will have to join our union because your 
company’s representation plan will not be recog- 
nized under the NIRA. The law provides that 
when your company signs the code, your com- 
pany will be compelled to recognize our union. 
When that time comes, you can keep your job 
only if you have become a member of our union. 
If you are not a member, you will have no stand- 
ing and an acredited member will take your 
job.”’ 


Evasion of the Issue Encouraged Organizers 
To Adopt and Use Own Interpretations 


This, of course, is contrary to the spirit of 
NRA, but the practice is understandable in view 
of the way in which the administration repeated- 
ly evaded the issue. When the steel industry’s 
attempt to clarify the question was ruled out of 
its code at the instance of NRA officials, the 
event was publicized as a great victory for the 
forces of organized labor. What was more nat- 
ural than that organizers should grasp at this 
straw as an indication that President Roosevelt 
and General Johnson were giving them a signal 
to go ahead with their unionization work. 


It is questionable whether the full blame for 
the strike trouble which now prevails can be 
justly thrown upon the shoulders of union and 
radical leaders. Undoubtedly they deserve cen- 
sure for having exceeded the bounds of reason in 
some of their activities. However, history prob- 
ably will decree that the trouble was due pri- 
marily to the mistakes of NRA administrators, 
who, thinking they could ride two horses suc- 
cessfully, found by experience that they had giv- 
en so much rein to one of them that they could 
not hold it in check. 
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THE BUSINESS |REND 





















Business Still Held Back 
by Artificial Obstacles 


NUSUAL and artificial factors continue to 
cloud the business horizon. The strike 
situation remains menacing, with no definite 
indications as to whether it may develop into 
something more serious or may be calmed down 
to harmlessness. Codes and prices are causing 
buyers to proceed in unorthodox fashion. The 
government’s attitude on monetary policy seems 
to be shifting more and more toward the sound 
money doctrines. 

All of these factors influence business, yet 
their combined effect is confusing rather than 
clarifying. The weekly records of business re- 
veal only moderate fluctuations within narrow 
ranges, which again emphasizes the lack of a 
definite objective. 

Steelworks operations slipped downward to 
below the 40 per cent of capacity mark, due to 
the fact that fuel difficulties and direct strike 
trouble finally have reached the steel producing 

















advisory boards, freight traffic in the final quar- 
ter will be about 15 per cent above that for the 
fourth quarter of 1932. 

Outlook for industrial activity for the re- 
mainder of the year is uncertain. The public 
works program, which was expected to stimulate 
some of the heavy industries, is speeding up. 
However, some of the contracts for important 
projects embrace terms which are not very 
tempting to reputable contractors. While some 
of the work is resulting in good orders for mate- 
rial, manufacturers and producers still are not 
enthusiastic over the prospective benefits from 
this source. 


Building and Equipment Industries Still 
Unmoved by Recovery Programs 


Building awards have shown a rather sharp 
gain in value, but in terms of area, the contracts . 
for August showed a decline from July. This 
important field of activity has resisted recovery 
more stubbornly than any other industry, with 
the possible exception of the heavy equipment 
industry. These and all other branches of the 
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14,605,600 
13,863,500 


Foundry Equipment Orders 
Continue Upward Trend 


Foundry equipment demand 
registered another sharp in- 
crease in August, according to 
the monthly report of the 
Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ association. The index 
for gross orders during the 
month was 56.3, which is the 
highest level reached _ since 
April, 1931, with the single 
exception of the brief spurt in 
January, 1933 when the index 
rose to 68.4. The index in Au- 
gust a year ago registered only 
18.6. The shipment index at 
49.7 compares with 38.3 in 
July and 29.8 in August, 1932. 
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IG. 1—General view of 

the department in 

which round bars are 

ground, showing the meth- 

od employed for support- 
ing the work 





PRODUCING PRECISION HOT-ROLLED AND 
COLD-DRAWN ROUND STEEL BARS 


OT so long ago, the manufacturer about 
to place some new item of equipment in 
production was faced with the necessity 

of complete fabrication of every part from the 
raw product of foundry or steel mill. Today, 
the availability of semifinished products great- 
ly simplifies the production problem in many 
lines of manufacture. 

Indeed, the trend is so distinctly toward spe- 
cialization that the preparation of goods for 
market by the final producer is approaching a 
condition of simply cutting to size and assem- 
bly. In many instances, the savings through 
specialization make such practice more eco- 
nomical than complete fabrication by the pro- 
ducer of the finished product. 


At the front of the field in the offering of 


specialized, semifin- 
ished products is the 
steel industry. Sheets 
are available in prac- 
tically any finish spe- 
cified by users; wire 
may be had in more 
than 700 different 
cross - sectional 
shapes; bars. are 
drawn in a variety of 
sections almost un- 
believable to the lay- 
man. For example, 
the maker of a hinge 
can purchase bar 


stock drawn to the Fig. 2—Some types of bars are turned in special machines 
in which the cutter gear rather than the work revolves 


exact cross-section of 
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BY EDWARD S. HECK 


his product, so that he need only cut-off, slot 
as required, and assemble. 

The Union Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, O., is 
well known for the variety of its product and 
precision of manufacturing methods. The pro- 
duction of turned and ground, and cold-drawn 
and ground, round steel bar stock is but one of 
the many items of finished bar stock produced 
by this organization. 

The market for steel rounds finished to ac- 
curate specifications perhaps is larger than for 
any other particular item of bar stock. Uses 
extend all the way from elevator piston rods 57 
feet long and held to 0.015-inch for straight- 
ness, to tiny shafts in 
high-speed, precision 
machinery. The ci- 
gar - wrapping ma- 
chine illustrated in 
Fig. 4 is typical of 
one field of applica- 
tion for cold-drawn 
rounds, ground and 
polished for mechan- 
ical precision to aid 
assembly and _ in- 
crease operating ef- 
fectiveness. Arrows 
point to various ap- 
plications on the ma- 
chine. 

Applications o f 








ground stock can be divided roughly 
into two classifications. In the first, 
the customer intends to perform ma- 
chining operations on the bar, in 
which case the matter of internal 
stresses is quite important, particu- 
larly in large diameters, hence the 
bar is turned and ground. In the 
second classification are applications 
in which the increase in mechanical 
strength incident to cold-drawing is 
an asset. In this case the bars are 
cold drawn, then ground for improvy- 
ed accuracy, concentricity, and sur- 
face finish. 

Advantages of turned bars over 
cold-drawn steel for many applica- 
tions are well-known. Cold drawing 
increases the tensile strength and 
elastic limit which is an advantage 
from the standpoint of strenzth, but 
cold drawing also introduces certain 
stresses which may cause the bar to 
spring when machined for keyways, 
threaded for lead screws or finished 
for many other similar applications. 


Accuracy and Finish 


Another effect of cold drawing is 
to make the bar springy which causes 
it to resist mechanical straightening, 
making difficult the production of 
perfectly straight bars. The process 
of turning does not change the physi- 
cal properties of the original hot- 
rolled bar. Turned and ground shaft- 
inz can be held closer to perfectly 
straight than can cold-drawn bar. 

Bars which first are cold drawn, 
then ground and polished, retain the 
advantage of improved strength, and 
have the features of geometrical ac- 
curacy and high finish. Cold-drawn 
and ground bars are supplied in sizes 
from % to 1 3/16-inch in diameter. 
Commercial size tolerance is exact 
size to minus 0.002-inch. On special 
requirements tolerance can be re- 
duced to 0.0005-inch with a further 
reduction to 0.00025-inch if standard 
fractional sizes are specified. This 
stock is supplied in all grades of car- 
bon or alloy steels. 

Turned and ground shafting is pro- 
duced in a range of sizes from % 
to 8-inch. Commercial size tolerances 
are as follows: % to 2 7/16-inch 
inclusive, plus 0.000 and minus 
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IG. 3—One of 

the centerless 
grinders used in 
the production of 
ground — shafting. 
Headstocks on the 
heavy-duty roll 
are belt driven 
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0.002-inch; sizes over 2 7/16-inch, 
plus 0.000 and minus 0.003-inch. 
Analysis to specification of customer. 
In the production of turned and 
ground shafting from hot-rolled bars, 
the first step is a preliminary 
straizhtening to facilitate the work 
of the turning lathe. The bars are 
passed between two rolls, one on 
either side of the bar. Each roll ro- 
tates about an axis at an angle to 
the axis of the bar and the bar ro- 
tates as it is drawn between the rolls. 
The mechanical action is somewhat 
similar to that employed by the 
through-feed centerless grinder. 
The shaft is taken from. the 
straightening machine to the special 
lathe shown in Fig. 2. The lathes 
used for this work are special ma- 
chines built by Union Drawn Steel 
Co. The cutting head revolves about 
the work rather than the reverse 
as in ordinary lathe practice. The 


IG. 4—A cigar 

wrapping ma- 
chine is typical of 
many machines 
requiring a wide 
variety of ground 

bar parts 
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shaft is forced into the revolving cut- 
ters. 

Approximately 1/16 inch is turned 
from the diameter of the shaft, de- 
pending on its size. The stock is 
removed by two cutters; the first 
roughing and the second finishinz, 
all in one pass. From the lathe the 
shaft again goes to straightening ma- 
chines which in addition to straight- 
ening, burnish some of the irregulari- 
ties remaining from the turning. 

Centerless grinding on machines 
made by the Cincinnati Grinders Inc., 
Cincinnati, is the next step in pro- 
duction. The operation does not dif- 
fer essentially from ordinary prac- 
tice. As illustrated in Fig. 3, par- 
ticular care must be taken in the 
support of the work to avoid whip- 
ping and mis-alignment. 


Ground in One Pass 


As the nature of the operation in- 
dicates, the through-feed method is 
used. Care with which the shaft has 
been turned and straightened, as 
well as its accuracy of support and 
adjustment of the machine, make 
possible the completion of grinding 
in one pass. Approximately 0.006- 
inch on the diameter is removed by 
the pass. 

The grinding wheel is not particu- 
larly fine, 40-grit, fused alumina, 
vitrified bond being used. The wheel 
is 20 inches in diameter, 4-inch face 
in medium grade and runs at a peri- 
pheral speed approximating 6000 sur- 
face feet per minute. The work dur- 
ing the grinding operation is liberally 
flooded with grinding compound. 
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Inasmuch as the shafting must be 
supplied to the customer with a finish 
much higher than is usually the re- 
sult of grinding with a free-cutting 
wheel in 40-grit, a burnishing opera- 
tion follows the grinding. The burn- 
ishing rolls are similar to _ the 
straightening rolls previously de- 
scribed. Burnishing compresses the 
surface about 0.0004-inch and brings 
it te a bright finish. However, the 
working of the metal is not harsh 
enough to alter the physical prop- 
erties of the steel. 

Inspection and gaging of the bars 
is an important and a costly part of 
the work as most orders are sold on 
rigid specifications. Inspection for 
surface defects is shown in Fig. 5. 
In addition to the inspection shown, 
bars are placed on alignment racks 
and tested along the entire length 
with indicator dials for straightness. 
Delicate work on a straightening 
press sometimes is necessary to cor- 
rect minute variations, as the shafts 
may be put in service where any 
variation in straightness or accuracy 
would produce serious wear on bear- 
ings or vibration. 


Grinding Cold-drawn Shafting 


YVhe centerless grinding machines 
are used for work up to 4 inches in 
diameter. Shafts in diameters up to 
8 inches and in comparatively short 
lengths are centered and ground on 
a plain cylindrical grinding machine 
also supplied by Cincinnati Grinders 
Inc. Usually two passes are required 
en rounds in the larger diameters. 


Cold-drawn shafting in diameters 
from %-inch to 1 3/16-inch goes di- 
rectly from the straightening ma- 
chines to the centerless grinders 
without a turning operation when 
the service for which they are de- 
signed does not call for a turned 
shaft. As a general rule, they are 
drawn 0.004 to 0.006-inch oversize 
which permits of grinding in one pass 
to the limits required. The accur- 
acy of the cold-drawing process to- 
gether with the straightening oper- 
ation allows one pass to clean up 
the surface. As was the case with 
the turned and ground shaftinz, the 
grinding is followed by a burnishing 
which produces a mirror finish on the 
surface. 


Roller Chain Information 


Compiled in Catalog 


Complete information on applications 
for roller chain; methods of selecting 
proper sizes and sprockets; calculation 
formulas and tables for determining 
chain length; 60 pages of tables giving 
complete data on chains of various 
pitches, single and multiple strand; 
and sprocket data for all pitches of 
chain are contained in catalog 583, re- 
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cently published by the Diamond Chain 
& Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 

A section of the 96-page catalog is 
devoted to special chains with side lugs 
and extended p‘ns for conveying sys- 
tems, and to chains of special materials 
such as stainless steel, bronze, alumi- 
num, monel metal and the like. 


A.F. A. Publishes Data on 
Dust, and Power Costs 


American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, 222 West Adams street, Chi- 
cago, has published in pamphlet form 
three papers presented at a ‘good 
housekeeping’ conference held dur- 
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chairman; R. D. Brizzolara, American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago; C. S. Ander- 
son, Belle City Malleable Iron Co., 
Racine, Wis.; W. R. Jennings, Frank 
Foundries Corp., Moline, Ill.; James 
R. Allen, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; and James Thomson, Con- 
tinental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., 
East Chicago, Ind. 


Polymerization Increases 


Film Strength of Oils 


A new seres of industrial lubricants 
having high film strength due to a 
special polymerization treatment re 
cently has been announced by the re- 





Fig. 5—Each ground bar is inspected carefully to make certain that it meets 
the close tolerances specified 


ing the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in June. The papers deal with 
dust abatement and control in found- 
ries and are, by title: “‘The Dust 
Problem in the Foundry Industry,” 
by Dr. E. G. Meiter, director of in- 
dustrial hygiene laboratory, Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee; ‘‘Legal Aspects and 
Employer Responsibility,’’ by Alfred 
C. Hirth, Williams Eversman & Mor- 
gan, Toledo, O.; and ‘Keeping a 
Clean and Orderly Foundry,” by 
A. D. Lynch, personnel director, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. Copies 
are available for 50 cents each. 
The association also has published 
a report on the conference on “Electric 
Power Costs in the Foundry” which 
was held at the recent convention in 
Chicago. The report may be secured 
through the association for $1.00. 
The electric power costs committee 
is as follows: W. B. Wallis, Pittsburgh 
Lectromelt Furnace Corp., Pittsburgh, 
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search staff of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The new products, known as Sta-Put 
lubricants, are made of pure mineral 
oil which is polymerized under care- 
fully controlled heat and pressure. 
This treatment is claimed to result in 
complete re-arrangement of the mole- 
cules of the oil without any change in 
its chemical content, thus producing a 
much closer bond between all of the 
molecules and a consequent increase in 
film strength. 

The lubricants are made in three 
series. The 300 series are liquid, 
ranging in consistency from light ma- 
chine oils for high-speed spindles to 
heavy oils for slow moving bearings 
and extremely high loads. The 400 
series are made especially for gear 
lubrication. The 500 series, of grease 
consistency, are for screw-down 
grease cups, automatic grease lubri- 
cation systems and the like. 
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Charpy impact testing machine in the laboratory of a steel foundry 


Recent Progress in Drafting 


A.S.1T.M. Specifications 
For Steel Castings 


BY R. A. BULL* 


HE test methods, which were 
mentioned last week in the first 
installment of this article, are 

those which are applied during 

manufacture to greater or less ex- 
tent for determining whether the 
steel founder fulfills his quality 
guarantees. This class of tests does 
not include certain laboratory pro- 
cedures that require considerable 
time for obtaining test data. Occa- 
sionally fatigue test values are ascer- 
tained on cast steel specimens. While 
this information very usefully indi- 
cates resistance to many alternations 
of tension and compression stresses, 
the test, which has not been effective- 
ly standardized, is among those 
somewhat poorly adapted for demon- 
adherence to specification 
because of the time 
needed to make a _ determination. 

Other tests unadapted for routine 

specification use for a similar reason 

are those employed to determine re- 


strating 
requirements, 


*Major Bull is consultant on _ steel 
castings, 541 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago. 
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sistance to corrosion and abrasion, 
lacking standardization; and the pro- 
longed test for ascertaining resist- 
ance to creep caused by high tem- 
perature, tentatively standardized in 
June, 1933 by the Testinz society. 
While most of the currently used test 
methods that require considerable 
time are extremely valuable for the 
selection of varieties of cast alloy 
steels for extraordinary service, they 
are not feasible to include in regular 
specification requirements. 

A point that may have occurred to 
the buyer, supplementing his convic- 
tion that the tension test does not 
tell the whole story, relates to the 
selection of heat treatment according 
to the design of the steel casting. 
Such treatment may influence im- 
pact and hardness test values more 
than tensile values, depending on the 
nature of the composition and of the 
heat treatment. It has already been 
indicated that the U. S. Navy regu- 
lates the nature of the cooling pro. 
cedure by the weight of the piece 
or more strictly perhaps, by cross- 


sectional dimension and intricacy of 
shape. Probably some generally held 
opinions regarding difficulties aris- 
ing from relatively quick coolinz are 
the result of such cooling done in an 
unskillful manner. Perhaps the pas- 
sage of time, accompanied by satis- 
factory field performance of. air- 
cooled and liquid-cooled steel cast- 
ings that are neither very simple in 
shape nor characterized by relative- 
ly small member-thicknesses may 
cause changes of opinion that will) 
result in the fairly or very rapid 
cooling of certain steel castings in a 
way to effect important economies. 

These comments regarding acceler- 
ated cooling would be incomplete, 
and might deceptively indicate the 
convictions held by the writer and 
many other steel foundrymen, with- 
out plainly stating that permission to 
liquid-quench heavy, intricate cast- 
ings should never be ‘zranted, except 
when the buyer is assured that the 
producer skillfully and intelligent 
ly applies liquid quenching practices 

Nowadays a considerable tonnaze- 
proportion of alloy steels is applied 
outside of the exclusively structural 
fields. There are numerous applica- 
tions where effective resistance to 
tension, compression, or shear (one 
or more of these stresses, imposed 
steadily, repeatedly, or suddenly) 
should be accompanied by significant 
resistance to heat, or corrosion, or 
abrasion, and often to corrosion and 
heat, simultaneously involved. When 
resistance to corrosive agencies 
and/or to deformation caused by 
high temperature is a factor of im- 
portance, chemical composition be- 
comes justifiable as a detail covered 
in the buyer’s specification. The title 
of Tentative Specifications A148-33 
indicates that they are not intended 
to cover fully conditions in such 
structural applications as happen to 
be associated with destructive 
agencies not related to customary 
physical tests made quickly to de- 
termine acceptability. 

The ability of the experienced al- 
loy steel foundryman to produce 
satisfactory material appreciably 
higher in tensile strength than 150,- 
000 pounds per square inch should 
not be questioned as the result of in- 
cluding no grade of greater tensile 
strength than the highest covered in 
A. S. T. M. Tentative Specifications 
A148-33T. There are a number of 
well known producers of steel cast- 
ings who have made considerable 
tonnages of metal havinz tensile 
strengths as high as 225,000 pounds 
per square inch. Naturally such ma- 
terial is characterized by relatively 
low degrees of ductility, as compared 
with metal having approximately 
100,000 pounds tensile’ strength, 
now often produced. These very high 
strength cast steels are needed only 
for a minority of applications, the 
number of which has not yet justi- 
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WE D0 Our parr Wherever unusual drawing qualities are required, 

Inland Drawing Quality Sheets welcome comparison. 

The beer barrels illustrated typify the results obtained. 

- These hot rolled sheets were drawn to a depth of 15” 
with P 


—at one draw, cold. 


INLAND The more exacting the requirements, the more 


marked are Inland advantages as a source of supply 


STEEL —the advantages of Inland experience, equipment, 


minute control of quality from mine to you. 


SHEETS Consult Inland on all your sheet requirements — not 


only for Hot Rolled grades but for Cold Rolled, high 
finished grades as well. INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ABLE SERVANT OF THE CENTRAL WEST 


Rails Track Accessories 


Bars Rivets Billets 


Patent Pending 








Sheets Strip Tin Plate 
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fied prescribed values in A. S. T. M. 
specifications. It is to be remembered 
that the procedure of the Testing 
society is to maintain new specifica- 
tions as tentative for a reasonable 
period, pending trial and develop 
ments that may justify revision 
before the specifications are ad- 
vanced to a standard status. By the 
time the new tentative specifications 
for alloy steel castings for structural 
purposes are considered in present 
or modified form to be suitable for 
adoption as standard, there may be 
additional grades of steel covered. In 
due course other physical tests may 
be prescribed. Undoubtedly such in- 
clusion will be partly continzent on 
progress in test-standardization. 
Meanwhile the individual purchaser 
may apply his preferred standards of 
shock and wear resistance, also the 
bend test for ductility if he wishes 
to impose physical test restrictions 
in addition to those now contained in 
the alloy steel specifications. 


Liquid Quenched Castings 


In fairness to some steel foundry- 
men who have provided themselves 
with equipment and personnel for 
doing an exceptionally good job of 
liquid quenching, this discussion 
should include reference to the fact 
that plain carbon steel, cast from 
patterns having both thick and thin 
members, in pieces of considerable 
weight, has given satisfactory service 
after liquid quenching; also after 
meeting requirements’ collectively 
comparable with those prescribed for 
Grade 1 of Class B, Table II. 

Something should be said not only 
regarding skillful heat treatment but 
other details of foundry practice that 
cannot satisfactorily be included in 
A. S. T. M. specifications. The latter 
necessarily are designed generally to 
cover very broad fields of application. 
Furthermore, it is to be remembered 
that all such specifications as are pro- 
mulgated by the Testing society are 
intended to assure the presence only 
of properties ascertained after the 
material is made, not according to 
extraordinary measures for obtain- 
ing high quality, but according to 
customary practices usually admitted 
to be proper and feasible, considered 
in relation to the prices normally 
asked for the commodity. It is only 
when a specification obviously has 
peculiar significance shown by its 
title or phraseology that it should be 
assumed to indicate the result of 
production by means of technique 
or mechanical facilities of extraor- 
dinary character. 

Unfortunately, although naturally, 
the length of time required for de- 
veloping the new specifications for 
alloy steel castings caused some pur 
chasers to issue private specifications 
for steel castings for structural pur- 
poses. There is no doubt that a few 
such specifications are defective 
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metallurgically. It is to be hoped not 
only that the delay in action taken 
by the Testing society will be cor- 
rectly understood, but that the so- 
ciety’s tentative specifications for 
east alloy structural steels will be 
generally rezarded as representing 
an authoritative consensus of opinion 
of qualified producers and consum- 
ers who cooperated heartily in a pro- 
longed effort to develop agreement 
that would be perfectly fair to all 
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testing machine in_ steel 


foundry laboratory 


Abrasion 


concerned, and would justify wide 
acceptance. 

The latest evidence given by the 
Testing society regarding improve- 
ments effected in making carbon steel 
castings is found in ‘‘Tentative Spe- 
cifications A154-33T, for Carbon 
Steel Castings for Industrial, Rail- 
road, and Marine Uses.’”’ These pur- 
chase requirements were tentatively 
adopted Aug. 16, 1933, by the A. S. 
T. M., through action taken by its 
committee on standards. This was 
in accordance with the society’s reg- 
ulation authorizing the said commit- 
tee to tentatively adopt new specifi- 
tions, when such adoption delayed fer 
a convention vote would probably 
handicap consumers and producers. 


Formulation of new specifications 
was not contemplated in 1930 when 
the sectional committee that devel- 
oped them was organized. Originally 
this group of 10 men was requested 
to study the confusing lack of uni- 
formity prevailing in four sets of 
A. S. T. M. specifications for carbon 
steel castings, and to recommend ul- 
timately such revisions as would 
probably harmonize the major re- 
quirements without departing from 


the policy of having such special pur- 
chase requirements as may be needed 
for certain applications. 

It so happened, before the sectional 
committee had spent much time on 
the problem, that the latter became 
considerably involved through clearly 
manifested dissatisfaction with phys- 
ical requirements in Specifications 
A27-24 and A87-27, particularly th 
latter. The former have borne th 
broad title “Standard Specification 
for Carbon Steel Castings,’’ but the 
clause defining their scope explains 
that they apply to castings for gen- 
eral service and for ships. The oth- 
er specifications referred to are Offi- 
cially termed “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Carbon Steel Castings for 
Railroads.’’ 

As the result of United States gov- 
ernment requirements, during the 
World war the A. S. T. M. developed 
“Tentative Specifications for Elec- 
tric Cast-Steel Stud-Link Anchor 
Chain,’’ now bearing the numerical 
designation A77-28T. These speci- 
fications never have included tension 
tests, and call for proof and break- 
ing tests of special nature. They 
have been revised periodically, but 
were never standardized. It now 
seems probable that these specifica- 
tions may be withdrawn before long. 

The remaining set of specifications 
that had been adopted by the A. S. 
T. M. before the sectional committee 
began its study was mentioned ear- 
lier in this chronological explanation, 
and now bears the title ‘‘Standard 
Specifications A95-29, for Carbon 
Steel Castings for Valves, Flanges, 
and Fittings for High Temperature 
Service.”’ 

The custom in the producing and 
ecrsuming industries concerned has 
been tc refer to the four sets of pur- 
ehnase requirements for carbon steel 
castinge as the miscellaneous, rail- 
read, valve, and chain specifications. 


Railroads Dissatisfied 


Chief among the consumers who 
had expressed particular dissatisfac- 
tion with physical requirements in 
the oldest specifications were some 
railroad engineers. The required 
values in A. S. T. M. Specifications 
A87-27 had formed the basis for spe- 
cifications issued by the American 
Railway association, and separately 
thereafter by many railway systems. 
These railroad specifications were 
first tentatively adopted by the Test- 
ing society in 1922, partly as the re- 
sult of much work done under the 
auspices of a joint committee repre- 
senting the A.S.T.M. and A.R.A., be- 
gun during the early days of the 
World war. The committee’s partic- 
ular inquiry, involving a comprehen- 
sive, scientific investigation, was for 
the purpose of ascertaining typical 
values for elastic limit, and ratios 
of elasticity to other properties in 
the grades of carbon cast steel used 
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F apes development by Jones 
& Laughlin has resulted in an 
Improved Bessemer Screw Steel 
which offers less resistance to the 
tool. Less energy is required in 
cutting and the stock works cool 
and smooth. Machining time is re- 
duced, tool life is extended. This 
advance is of major importance, 
for the improvement in machina- 
bility is radical. Reports on file 
show increases in production of 
from 11 per cent to 99 per cent. 

This is not a new steel—there is 
no change in chemistry or physical 


properties—but machinability has 
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been greatly improved. The devel- 
opment embraces both J&L S.A.E. 
1112 and J&L Special High Sulphur 
Bessemer Screw Steel, which may 
be had in hot rolled bars, cold 
finished bars, and drawn wire. 

We are confident that a consider- 


ation of the performance of this 






improved stock in the light of your 
requirements will reveal important 
advantages in its use. The J&L tech- 
nical staff will be glad to study your 
application and make recommen- 
dation. You will incur no obliga- 
tion in requesting this service. 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON ANDO 


Srece Works 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


c land Dalles Denver Detroit Erie Los Angeles 





Sales Offices: Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Ci 
M h Mil hs M li New Orleans 





Warechouss: CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT 


New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Bi. Louis Ban Francisco 


MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 


Canadian Representatives: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A., and Teronte, Ont., Canade 
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for rolling stock. The research fi- 
nally disclosed the fact that the true 
elastic limit of cast steel was not ac- 
curately determinable by any known 
method. The same condition of ob- 
security obtains today. Dependence 
was placed chiefly on yield point and 
ductility values by the _ railroads, 
Their jointly adopted specifications 
have excluded tensile strength values 
as a requirement, except for the pur- 
pose of determining by the use of 
formulae the proper percentages of 
elongation in 2 inches and of reduc- 
tion of area. However, these speci- 
fications have prescribed minimum 
percentages for these ductility indica- 
tions which the offered material must 
show, beside meeting the formula re- 
quirements. : 

By the end of 1932 most. of the 
railroad engineers had decided that 
exclusion of minimum requirements 
for tensile strength was unwise. This 
new point of view was hizhly im- 
portant because it was that of the 
largest consuming group. During a 
cycle of representative years the rail- 
roads probably consume about one- 
third of the tonnage of carbon steel 
castings made in the United States. 
A. R. A. committees were given the 
responsibility of making detailed in- 
quiry into the combinations of the 
four tension test properties obtained 
in current manufacturing practice. 

Perhaps the conditions that result 
in differences of quality, metallurgi- 
cally and otherwise, will become even 
more significant than they have been, 
as steel foundrymen collectively con- 
tinue to make progress. Without 
making a careful census it would be 
impossible to state definitely the 
number of plants in the UnitedsStates 
now producing steel castings. The 
depression has left its mark here 
as elsewhere. But probably there 
are more than 200 steel foundries 
now operating, and others which will 
again produce steel castings when in- 
dustrial demand revives. 


Faced Important Task 


Considering the fact that mechan- 
ical equipment and supervising per- 
sonnel are enormous factors in ar 
industry having so many separately 
controlled units, and dependent on 
workmen to an extent roughly rep- 
resenting about half the total pro- 
duction cost, it is inevitable that 
there should be numerous standards 
of quality individually regarded as 
acceptable in the producing foun- 
dries. Many of these have regularly 
or occasionally made important ton- 
nages of railroad castings. Thus, the 
problem facing railway engineers of 
tests assumed proportions of consid- 
erable size, when these men decided 
to establish standard combinations of 
strength and ductility for a product 
that had been improved and formerly 
was regarded by the purchasers as 
satisfactory for rolling stock with- 
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out showing prescribed minimum 
values for tensile strength. 

Coincidentally with the inquiry by 
railroad engineers to ascertain the 
results of good steel foundry prac- 
tice, an important viewpoint was 
manifest among producers, many of 
whom felt that previously adopted 
standards for tensile properties, in- 
cluding those indicative of dutility, 
no longer reflected what is obtain- 
able regularly with modern manu- 
facturinz methods. Furthermore, 
there prevailed a significant competi- 
tive condition, developed as the four- 
fold result of progress in developing 
ductility in a welded joint, improve- 
ment in the ductility of malleable 
iron, advancement in making alloy 
gray iron, and development of rela- 
tively high strength (accompanying 
reduced ductility) by heat treating 
malleable iron. Broadly speaking, 
the competitive situation, supple- 
menting self-conceived dissatisfaction 
with old standards for the product of 
an industry that had made steady 
progress, established the necessity of 
revising specifications. 

The major problem consisted of 
determining properties that could 
consistently be written into Testing 
society specifications, intended to re- 
fleet good but not exceptionally up- 
to-date foundry practice, in making 
the “garden” variety of soft carbon 
cast steel used ordinarily for jobbing, 
railroad, and marine work. The 
grade that had been officially de- 
scribed in the miscellaneous specifi- 
cations as ‘“‘soft’’ was the variety 
required to show not less’ than 
60,000 pounds tensile strength per 
square inches. The 70,000-pound 
grade had been described as ‘‘medi- 
um.’ Occasionally purchasers in- 
ferred that this grade, because it was 
called ‘“‘medium,’’ was not readily 
machineable; and that the 60,000- 
pound grade, officially termed ‘‘soft,”’ 
was the variety to be considered when 
low machining cost was a very im- 
portant factor. 

These ‘“‘soft’’ and ‘‘medium”’ desig- 
nations had been used in the miscel-. 
laneous' specifications continuously 
since they were adopted in their 
original form by the Testinz society 
in 1901. Progress made during more 
than two decades had long since 
brought the 70,000-pound grade into 
general use by large consumers who 
required soft, readily machineable 
material. Thus the previously em- 
ployed designations had become de- 
ceptive. They presented the oppor-. 
tunity, taken advantage of by some 
producers of other metals, of pub- 
lishing comparisons of supposedly 
typical tensile properties which were 
misleadinz, whether or not they were 
so intended. The producers of other 
metals should be given the benefit of 
the doubt, as to the honest intent 
behind such advertising matter. Un- 
questionably the steel founders had 





been negligent in permitting obsolete 
descriptive terms to remain so long 
in A.S.T.M. specifications, without 
raising the issue. before it became 
competitive. 

Some additional explanations are 
needed to put an unusual set of new 
specifications in proper light, not only 
as to the method employed for tenta- 
tive adoption, but to the anticipated 
effect on other A.S.T.M.  specifica- 
tions for carbon steel castings. 

The committee instructed to make 
a standardization effort was purposely 
formed to include men prominently 
connected with several national or- 
ganizations interested in steel cast- 
ings. In this way contacts were made, 
officially or unofficially, with commit- 
tees of the American Railway asso- 
ciation, the Steel Founders’ society 
of America, and the American Foun- 
drymen’s association. In the result- 
ing discussions of viewpoints held 
collectively by important groups of 
consumers and producers, it became 
apparent that the underlying pur- 
pose would be served initially and 
eventually by means of an entirely 
new set of purchase requirements, 
consolidating those of revised na- 
ture for jobbing, railroad and marine 
castings. Such specifications ‘were 
developed gradually, as important 
differences of opinion became har- 
monized. They contain short, sepa- 
rate supplements specially applicable 
to railroad and marine castings. 


Adopted Tentatively 


A final vote in the sectional 
A.S.T.M. committee was delayed in a 
cooperative spirit, to permit the op- 
portunity of satisfactorily closing re- 
lated discussions in committees of the 
American Railway association, re- 
garding tensile properties for the 
most frequently used grade of car- 
bon cast steel. These decisions in 
A.R.A. committees, conforming to 
the unanimous judgment previously 
reached in the A.S.T.M. sectional 
committee, were arrived at too late 
to enable the Testing society to pass 
on the matter at its convention in 
June, 1933. Appreciating the im- 
portance of an unusual situation, the 
society’s committee on steel, by letter- 
ballot endorsed the recommendation 
of the sub-committee that had ap- 
proved the proposal of the sectional 
committee on standardization, to re- 
quest the committee on standards 
promptly \to tentatively adopt the 
new consolidated specifications. Such 
definite action, needed urgently to 
dissipate much confusion amonz con- 
sumers and producers, was taken in 
August, 1933 as previously stated. 
The matter below the title of these 
tentative specifications as officially 
published explains the contemplated 
eventual abandonment of the old 
miscellaneous and railroad specifi- 
eations. 

The sectional committee which de- 
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veloped the new specifications had 
appreciated the desirability of mod- 
ernizing requirements for chemical 
as well as physical properties. The 
chemical limits that have been estab- 
lished serve automatically to identify 
the material as carbon steel. The 
specifications contain another new 
feature, in a considerable number 
of explanatory marginal notes 
phrased to guide the buyer in select- 
ing grades and in understanding the 
significance of clauses that are some- 
what out of the ordinary, and have 
been included for the purchaser’s 
benefit. Some A.S.T.M. specifications 
are concise to the point of inade- 
quately enabling the non-technical 
buyer to make the most intelligent 
choice of ‘zrades and methods out- 
lined for his selection. 

The chemical and _ physical _re- 
quirements for four grades covered 
by the new specifications (A154- 
33T) are shown in Tables III and IV. 
A fifth grade (Special No. 1) for 
which no physical requirements are 
specified, is provided for, as in the 
old miscellaneous specifications. The 


ADVERTISING PAGES RENMOY: 
ings for railway rolling stock, and for 
many castings for ships. This grade 
is readily and economically machine- 
able with ordinary machine tools.”’ 
This definite declaration should ter- 
minate all arguments regarding the 
characteristic condition of machine- 
ability. 

An effort has been made to de- 
scribe and interpret the more im- 
portant events that have preceded, 
influenced, and attended the adoption 
of the existing tentative standard 
specifications of the Testinz society 
for the product of the steel foundry. 
It happens that the depression years 
have constituted the most interest- 
ing period in the American record 
of specification-making, so far as 
steel castings are concerned. The 
era has been signalized by authorita- 
tive evidence of substantial prog- 
ress made in steel founding; not 
only in making a worthier product 
from the common grade of steel, 
but in producing dependable material 
from alloy steels. It is probable that 
the advancement made since 1920 
will suffer by comparison with what 








most striking differences in the re- may be achieved between the pres- 

quirements of significance for the ent time and 1940. 
average consumer are found by com- As in the past, it will be impos- 

Table III 
Minimum Requirements for Physical Properties 
Spec. A154-33T (CARBON CAstT STEEL) 
(Class B Castings Only) 
Grade 

Special Special Special 
Regular No.2 No. 3 No. 4 
Tensile Strength, pounds per square inch.... 70,000 60,000 60.000 80,000 
Yield point, pounds per square inch............ 38,000 30,000 30,000 43,000 
Elongation in 2 inches, per cent.................. 24 22 26 17 
MOGUCTION Of ‘ATDE, PST COOL... 6.6. csvcccccsesseccesss 36 30 38 25 











paring the tensile properties required 
for the 70,000-pound grade in the old 
miscellaneous specifications and in 
the new consolidated specifications. 
These prescribed minimum values are 
as follows: 


A27-24 A154-33T 
(Old, mis- (New, 
cellane- consoll- 
ous) dated) 
Tensile strength, 

(a Te. ee 70,000 70,000 
Wield. Point «....0:. 45% of T.S. 38,000 
Elongation in 2 

BENS M cs osacasscossaceee 20 24 
Reduction of area, 

ge os PARENTS ae 30 36 


It may be enlizhtening to quote 
the following statement from Specifi- 
cations A154-33T regarding the 70,- 


000-pound variety, now officially 
given an appropriate descriptive 
term: “The regular grade is the va- 


riety of carbon cast steel required 
for most miscellaneous structural 
purposes, for large tonnages of cast- 
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sible to indicate the degree of prog- 
ress solely by clauses in ordinary 
specifications. Earlier reference was 
made to the varying standards of 
acceptability, considered as satisfac- 
tory by individual producers. Some 
foundries now offer material having 
combinations of properties superior 
to those in the new A.S.T.M. speci- 
fications, both for carbon and for 
alloy steels. Such purchase require- 
ments are merely what they purport 
to be; namely, tanzible standards by 
which one may approximately ascer- 
tain whether the material has those 
characteristics found in the product 
of average plants that claim to have 
modern equipment and to apply ex- 
perienced technique. 

While quality standards claimed to 
be higher than those officially recoz- 
nized by such organizations as the 
Testing society should be carefully 
investigated, it is undeniable that the 
number of steel casting plants mak- 








product is 

And it is 
interesting to note that the practice 
of establishing lists of preferred pro- 
ducers is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular in the larger consuming circles 


ing an unusually good 
proportionately enlarging. 


in America. The wiser buyers of 
large tonnages now are in the habit 
of making extensive inspections of 
those steel foundries that are con- 








Table IV 


Requirements for Chemical 
Properties 


SPEC. Al54-338T (CARBON Cast STEEL) 


Class A Class B 

Carbon, 
oS Sa ee 1 “ple SR ale 
Manganese, %.. 0.50-1.00 0.50-1.00 


Silicon, % 0.20-0.75 0.20-0.75 


Phosphorus, 

max., % ...... 0.05 0.05 
Sulphur, 

Mas SS ris: 0.06 0.06 








sidered for possible inclusion among 
selected manufacturers exclusively 
listed as sources of supply for cast- 
ings of exceptional quality. The prac- 
tice substantially is like that fol- 
lowed with general satisfaction by 
some foreign governments, such as 
those that have admiralty lists, de- 
veloped with discrimination. 

Plant inspection made intelligently 
by purchasers cover many highly im- 
portant details of shop practice that 
are not feasible to include in speci- 
fications adopted by large technical 
societies. This is due partly to the 
fact that numerous shop operations 
are incapable of standardization, and 
are performed according to the judg- 
ment and deals of the management. 
There is no denying the fact that ex- 
perienced opinions as to preferred 
methods often differ when the same 
ideals are held and when the results 
of manufacture are comparable. The 
extent to which there is zealous ad- 
herence by everybody concerned to 
prescribed practices alonz each of 
several effective, non-standardized 
lines frequently is much more im- 
portant than a useful specification in 
the production of a high-grade metal 
product. 


Gives Data on Spiral Pipe 


General information and numerous 
details relating to spiral pipe, riveted 
or welded, are presented in catalog 
33, recently published by the Taylor 
Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago. Mis- 
cellaneous information and tabular 
material pertaining to installation of 
the pipe also are included in the 63- 
page illustrated catalog, available up- 
on request to the company. 











Research Seeks Refinement 


Of Bright Annealing Gases 


ALUABLE contributions to re- 
search on the currently popular 
‘ subject of bright annealing 
were made at a session of the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating in 
Detroit, Oct. 3, by A. L. Marshall, r>- 
search laboratory, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., who reported 
results of an investigation carried 
out by himself and a_ co-worker, 
Maynard C. Agens, dealing with the 
bright annealing of steel strip in 
mixed gas atmospheres. Gas mix- 
tures used were obtained by the com- 
bustion of hydrocarbon-containing 
gases in a deficiency of air. 
Complications followed when 
bright annealing in a gas containing 
25 per cent carbon monoxide and 75 
per cent hydrogen. The steel was 
heated for several hours at 650 de- 
grees Cent. in a quartz tube with 
this gas flowing through, and at the 
end of the run it was found to be 
badly etched and had a matte finish. 
It was deduced that the steel had 
acted as a catalyst in the further- 
ance of two reversible reactions be- 
tween CO, CO,, H, and water vapor, 
known as the “producer gas reac- 
tion’’ and the “water gas reaction.” 
By determining equilibrium condi- 
tions for the two reactions and ad- 
justing gas concentrations with cer- 
tain limits, it was possible to elimi- 
nate the etching. 


Hydrogen Must Be Pure, Dry 


In bright annealing low-carbon 
steels, use frequently is made of hy- 
drogen gas, or of some commercial 
gas containing hydrogen in the ele- 
mentary or combined form, as the me- 
dium for a controlled atmosphere. 
Some bDright-finished steel manufac- 
turers recently have reported success 
on annealing high-carbon steels in hy- 
drogen-bearing gases and consider that 
such bright annealing in dissociated 
ammonia gas—which contains 75 per 
cent hydrogen—can be accomplished 
with little or no loss of carbon from 
the surface of the bar or sheet. 

Generally, it has been considered 
that hydrogen gas is a strong decar- 
burizing agent for steel, although in- 
vestigations on this point are some- 
what contradictory. The apparent con- 
tradictions with respect to pure dry 
hydrogen probably are due to one or 
more of the following factors: (1) 
There is considerable difference in in- 
terpretation in what is meant by a 
“pure dry gas;” (2) the time factor 
in experimentation has varied consid- 
erably with different authors, and it 
would seem that in some cases the 
time of experimentation has been too 
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brief to permit drawing definite con- 
clusions; (3) the method of determin- 
ing whether decarburization has oc- 
curred illustrates considerable differ- 
ence in the refinement of technique, 
and hence in conclusions that would 
be drawn thereby. 

To throw more light on this im- 
portant subject, a thorough-going in- 
vestigation was undertaken by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; the results obtained 
were reported by C. R. Austin of the 
company’s research laboratories at a 
session of the A.S.S.T. Oct. 2. The 
paper considered the development of 
a gas purification train whereby all 
so-called traces of water vapor and 
free oxygen could be removed from 
the gas system. It discussed methods 
for determining and checking gas 
purity, and of making predetermined 
quantitative water vapor additions to 
the purified gas. Data were given il- 
lustrating the decarburizing effect of 
pure dry hydrogen and of pure hydro- 
gen with known water vapor addi- 
tions, on a plain carbon steel and on 
a steel containing 1.5 per cent chro- 
mium. 

It was demonstrated by chemical 
and metallographic analysis that the 
pure gas had a definite but extremely 
limited decarburizing power at 800 de- 
grees Cent. on eutectoid steels, and 
that as the water vapor content of 
moist hydrogen gas was increased, ex- 
cept in very low concentrations, the 
decarburizing power of the gas also 
was profoundly increased. In very low 
concentration—10 milligrams water 
vapor per cubic foot of hydrogen— 
the presence of water vapor appeared 
to reduce further the limited decarbur- 
izing power of the dry gas. 


Practical Value Recognized 


The observations recorded were re- 
garded as having commercial value in 
the application of “dry hydrogen” to 
bright anneal of high carbon steels 
concomitant with freedom from sur- 
face decarburization. All specimens 
were subjected to test in the bright 
smooth machined condition, and it was 
noted that the dry gas atmosphere was 
the only one which yielded a perfect 
mirror-bright anneal. 

Alloys suitable for use at high tem- 
peratures have become increasingly 
important in the last few years. Much 
attention has been directed upon the 
physical properties of these metals and 
alloys at elevated temperatures; on 
the other hand, little has been applied 
to their resistance to deterioration at 
high temperatures through the action 


of the atmosphere encountered in ser- 
vice. Therefore, to gain information 
along this line, particularly as to the 
amount of attack under definite condi- 
tions and as to the mechanism of re- 
action, R. L. Rickett, associate inves- 
tigator, department of engineering re- 
search, and W. P. Wood, professor of 
metallurgical engineering, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., initi- 
ated a comprehensive research. 


Because some limitations in scope 
were necessary, the authors studied 
the action of oxygen and hydrogen 
sulphide upon iron-chromium alloys 
containing up to 28 per cent chro- 
mium. Oxygen and hydrogen sulphide 
were selected because they are two 
fairly typical and quite different cor- 
rosive agents. 


Mechanism of Scaling 


Based on their investigations, the 
authors proposed the following hy- 
pothesis or mechanism of scaling: 


1. The alloy first reacts with oxy- 
gen or hydrogen sulphide with the 
formation of a surface layer of those 
oxides or sulphides of iron and chro- 
mium that are in equilibrium with 
the partial pressure of oxygen or hy- 
drogen sulphide in the furnace atmos- 
phere, and in which the two metals 
are in the same ratio as in the original 
alloy. 

2. After the formation of this ini- 
tial layer of scale the rate of scaling 
is determined by the rate of diffusion 
of certain substances through the 
scale, 

3. There is a diffusion of the re- 
acting gas or of higher products of 
reaction inward and of the component 
metals of the alloy or of lower prod- 
ucts of reaction outward through the 
scale. These diffusion processes may 
be accompanied by chemical reaction 
that takes place at the scale-metal 
interface. 


The most important results of the 
investigation were’ summarized as 
follows: 


1. Resistance of iron-chromium al- 
loys to oxidation at a given tempera- 
ture increases relatively slowly at first 
and then very rapidly as the chro- 
mium content of the alloys increases. 
A chromium content finally is reached 
beyond which further additions of this 
element have little additional effect. 

2. Scaling of these alloys in hydro- 
gen sulphide at temperatures of from 
1400 to 2000 degrees Fahr. is much 
greater and the effect of increasing 
amounts of chromium is much less 
than in oxygen under similar condi- 
tions. 

3. The rate of scaling in both oxy- 
gen and hydrogen sulphide decreased 
as the time increased and, except in 
the case of oxidation of a 28 per cent 
chromium alloy, increased rapidly as 
the temperature increased up to 2000 
degrees Fahr. 

4. Increased resistance to oxidation 
of the higher chromium alloys was 
found to be accompanied by a great 
increase in the proportion of chro- 
mium in the scale. 

5. Observations of the character of 
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the scale and a consideration of the 
published results of another investi- 
gation support the hypothesis that 
there is a diffusion of both the re- 
acting gas or of higher products of 
reaction inward and of the metal or 
of lower products of reaction outward 
through the scale. 


6. On the basis of such a hypothesis 
it is possible to explain the effect of 
chromium content on the resistance to 
oxidation and to attack by hydrogen 
sulphide, and to account for the com- 
positions of the various types of scale. 
The effects of temperature and of time 
are consistent with this hypothesis. 


Practical Walue Seen in Studies of 


Alloy Constitutional Diagrams 


HERMAL conductivites, and ef- 

fects of alloying elements upon 

constitutional diagrams of steel 
were subjects considered at a session 
of the American Society for Steel 
Treating Oct. 2. While these subjects 
were for the most part of a highly 
technical nature nevertheless ensuing 
discussion brought out their practical 
significance. 

Presented in abstract form by R. H. 
Harrington, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., co-chairman of the 
meeting, reports were heard on tests 
performed by S. M. Shelton and W. H. 
Swanger, bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington, investigating the thermal con- 
ductivities in watts per centimeter per 
degree Cent. over a range of 0-100 
degrees Cent. for zine, nickel and a 
few nickel alloys, and 20 irons and 
steels selected as typical examples of 
commercial materials. A comparative 
method of measurement was used, all 
values being referred to the thermal 
conductivity of lead, assumed to be 
0.852 watts per centimeter per degree 
at 0 degrees Cent. 

For the pure metals and irons and 
low alloy steels, thermal conductivi- 
ties were found to increase with in- 
crease in temperature, while conduc- 
tivities for high alloy steels and nickel 
alloys showed a decrease with increase 
in temperature. In general, the ther- 
mal conductivities of all materials 
tested revealed themselves as linear 
functions of the temperature within 
the range within which measurements 


were made 
Silicon Effect Noted 


An investigation to determine the 
location of the metastable eutectoid 
point in hypoeutectoid iron-carbon- 
silicon alloys containing 1 per cent of 
silicon was summarized by H. A. 
Schwartz, manager of research, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, who acted in a supervisory 
capacity for the work performed as 
part of a thesis study by two graduate 
students at Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. 

Steels containing from 0.14 to 0.76 
per cent carbon were cooled through 
a range of rates including 5 and 100 
degrees Cent. per minute. A _ value 
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was determined for the carbon con- 
tent of an alloy which would be 100 
per cent pearlite. The approximate 
percentage arrived at was 0.92 per 
cent carbon. As well as confirming 
the results of previous research which 
showed that the presence of silicon 
raises the temperature at which the 
lower critical transformation occurs, 
data in this paper indicated that in 
the presence of 1 per cent silicon the 
carbon content of the eutectoid and 
also the temperature at which the eu- 
tectoid transformation takes place are 
functions of the per cent of carbon 
contained in the alloy. 

Discussion brought out the fact that 
the work had a definite practical value 
in regard to the production of malle- 
able castings. Results also apparently 
refuted earlier beliefs that the carbon 
content of pearlite was lowered by 
the presence of silicon. 


Dilatometer Tests Reported 


A four-part investigation of alloys 
of iron and manganese; and iron, man- 
ganese and carbon was sketched brief- 
ly, the first three parts by Francis 
M. Walters Jr., Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, and the fourth 
part by Maxwell Gensamer, also of 
the Carnegie institute. 

The first part dealt with a demon- 
stration of the pronounced heterogen- 
eity which may arise in the solid 
state when an alloy of iron and man- 
genese is heated into a two-phase re- 
gion. This was observed by means of 
the dilatometer. 

The second part, in which John 
Eckel, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 
co-operated, comprised a thermomag- 
netic analysis of the binary alloys of 
iron and manganese, variations in 
magnetism being observed by means of 
the ballistic galvanometer. 

The third part of the study discus- 
sed the variation of electrical resis- 
tance with temperature in binary al- 
loys of iron and manganese. Cyril 
Wells, of the Carnegie institute, aided 
in this work. Percentages of man- 
ganese were found to effect a pro- 
nounced increase in resistance and de- 
crease of temperature co-efficient in 
alpha iron from 25-1000 degrees Cent. 
It was further reported that mangan- 


ese had little effect on the resistance 
of gamma iron. 

In the concluding portion of this 
comprehensive study Mr. Gensamer 
reviewed dilatometric and microscopic 
observations on ternary alloys of iron 
and carbon with 2.5 and 4.5 per cent 
manganese. Practical importance of 
these four investigations was seen in 
their effect upon applications of high- 
manganese steels. 


Quenching of Simple Shapes 


In connection with the quenching 
of steel a number of problems have 
arisen which for their solution re- 
quire a knowledge of the cooling rate 
distribution within simple shapes 
during quenching. Does an increase 
in quenching temperature actually 
produce faster cooling as is apparent- 
ly implied by the resultant deeper 
hardening? What is the ultimate 
limit of cooling rates attainable in 
steels by increasing the quenching 
power of quenching media? What 
is the sequence of transformations in 
shallow hardening steels? 


These and related questions can 
be answered by a study of cooling 
rate distribution during the quench- 
ing of a simple shape as affected by 
the important variables of quenching, 
namely, size of piece, kind of quench- 
ing medium, and quenching temper- 
ature, stated Howard Scott, research 
laboratories, Westinzhouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
presenting a paper before the society 
Oct. 3. 

The investigation involved the 
quenching of a series of steel cyl- 
inders of various proportions in sey- 
eral quenching media and calculating 
the relations between time, temper- 
ature, diameter of cylinder, position 
therein and cooling constants. The 
studies led to the following conclu- 
sions: 


1. Cooling rate distribution can 
be determined by the method used 
under conditions not amenable to 
purely experimental attack. 

2. The cooling rate at the center 
of a long cylinder is indicative of 
the maximum size that can be fully 
hardened and can be estimated for 
water, oil or air quenching from its 
diameter with fair assurance of ac- 
curacy. 

3. Cooling rates at the center of 
eylinders quenched in water or oil 
do not vary much from the maximum 
value over a considerable tempera- 
ture range within which the rate of 
Ar, reaction in the steel reaches a 
maximum. 

4. During quenching of larger 
eylinders in air or of very small ones 
in oil or water, the maximum cooling 
rate is reached shortly after begin- 
ning the quench and cooling there- 
after is expressed by very simple re- 
lations. 

5. <As diameter is increased the 
advantage of water over oil quench- 
ing in producing faster cooling at 
the center tends to diminish, provid- 
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ed other factors do not change ex- 
cessively. 

6. <A well-agitated water quench 
approaches close to the fastest physi- 
cally attainable as judged by the 
cooling rate at the center. 

7. The chief advantage of excep- 
tional quenching power is to insure 
uniform shallow hardening in fine- 
grained steels. 


A great deal of confusion has ex- 
isted as to the relation between the 
cutting speed and tool life per grind 
in turning, therefore, a report of a 
comprehensive investigation on the 
life of tools as influenced by shape 
was received enthusiastically. The 
research was the latest of several in 
this field conducted by the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., un- 
der the direction of Prof. O. W. Bos- 
ton, director, department of engi- 
neering shops, and W. W. Gilbert, re- 
search fellow. 

The relation between the cutting 
speed and tool life for a given tool 
when cutting a given steel under con- 
stant conditions long has been known 
to follow the equation V7n=C, where 
V is cutting speed, 7 is tool life, n 


is an exponent, and C is a constant. 
This relation has been shown at dif- 
ferent times to hold for tools of dif- 
ferent compositions when cutting a 
steel, and tools of a constant type 
when cutting various steels. There 
is a wide range in value of exponent 
and constant, however, as factors 
such ag tool material and shape, ma- 
terial being cut, size and shape of 
cut, ete., are varied. The relative 
importance of these factors has not 
been clearly defined. 

Prof. Boston presented the results 
of an investigation to determine the 
value of the exponents and constants 
of the tool-life cutting-speed equa- 
tion for a given tool of hizh-speed 
steel when cutting an S.A.E. 2345 
steel forging. All tests were run dry 
and the data submitted were from 
cuts 0.100 inch in depth and 0.0125 
inch feed per revolution. 

The variables studied were the 
tool-nose radius, side-cutting angle, 
side-rake angle, and back-rake angle. 
It was shown that there is a definite 
relation between each of these va- 
riables and the exponent and con- 
stant of the equation. 


Link Theory and Practice in 


Welding Investigations 


Trsases: and practice in various 
phases of welding held the inter- 
est of the American Welding so- 
ciety at a meeting in Detroit, Oct. 3. 
Typical of the discussions which re- 
ceived enthusiastic comment was that 
by Charles H. Jennings, research labo- 
ratories, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., on physical 
properties of welded cast steel. The 
speaker pointed out that an investiga- 
tion was undertaken to determine the 
physical properties of butt and fillet 
welds made on this type of material. 

Conclusive data yielded by the re- 
search showed that cast steel can be 
are welded successfully to cast steel 
or hot-rolled low-carbon steel by means 
of bare and fluxed electrodes; welding 
on cast surfaces is not harmful and 
the results are equal approximately to 
those from welds made on machined 
surfaces; ductility obtained from 
welds made on various combinations 
of cast steel to cast steel as indicated 
by the free-bend method is: Bare elec- 
trodes 8 per cent, fluxed electrodes 27 
to 33 per cent. 

The first paper ever to be given 
before a technical society on welding 
of Inconel, a new alloy, was presented 
by F. G. Flocke, International Nicke: 
Co. Inc., New York, J. G. Schoener 
and R. J. McKay. Analysis of this 
material is 80 per cent nickel, 14 per 
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cent chromium and 6 per cent iron. 
All the commonly used methods of 
welding may be employed, including 
the fusion and resistance types. De- 
velopment of the flux-coated electrode 
for metallic are welding has contrib- 
uted to the ease with which the metal 
can be welded. 

While no flux is used ordinarily in 
gas welding pure nickel, it was found 
that unless considerable care were ex- 
ercised in employing this procedure 
with Inconel, the chromium constituent 
would oxidize readily when flux was 
omitted. Use of flux is a convenient 
means of keeping oxidation under con- 
trol and generally is recommended. 


Surveys Pipe Welding 

Welding of nonferrous piping was 
outlined by D. E. Roberts, Linde Air 
Products Co., New York. Because of 
the increasing development in air con- 
ditioning, he saw wider use of copper 
and brass piping which meets many of 
the requirements in this field. Welds 
which utilize the full wall thickness 
of the pipe with no increase in weight 
are most desirable. Bronze welding 
was the method considered and the 
joints were of the bell and spigot as 
well as butt types. 

Welding methods on copper was one 
of the phases treated by Ira T. Hook, 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 


in discussing small welded Everdur 
tanks. In welding copper, he asserted, 
a deoxidized copper or copper alloy 
rod should always be used for the 
weld metal. This rule should be ob- 
served whether the base metal be 
oxygen-bearing or deoxidized copper. 
Principal limitations to the use of 
well-established welding methods to 
copper are found in the weakened zone 
of the oxygen-bearing copper and the 
high heat conductivity of the metal. 
The former can be overcome many 
times by hot forging the finished weld 
at a dull red to black heat and re 
heating to a bright red for recrystal- 
lizing. The high heat conductivity 
limits the application of the are, the 
metallic are in particular, to a thick- 
ness of base metal of 3/16-inch. Ever- 
dur contains 96 per cent copper and 
is welded readily by any of the usual 
methods. 


Emphasis on Time Control 


An interesting discussion on the de- 
velopment of resistance welding elec- 
trical power control devices was pre 
pared by R. L. Briggs, Thomson-Gibb 
Electric Welding Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Summing up his observations on the 
various types of equipment available, 
the speaker found it evident that in 
refinement the timing control equip- 
ment has exceeded the devices used to 
regulate the magnitude of the welding 
current. In a sense, he said, this is 
understandable, because except for one 
class of work the major control prob- 
lem always has been to get the proper 
amount of heat into the weld. There 
is one class of work, however, where 
it is essential to make the weld in 
certain definite time limits. This is 
found in welding the stainless steel 
group; the weld must be made and 
chilled rapidly to prevent the carbides 
from precipitating. For this class of 
work, Mr. Briggs believes equipment is 
needed which gives a closer adjust- 
ment of secondary current magnitude 
than is now available. 

Possibilities of welding by the elec- 
tric are under water proved intensely 
enlightening as described by Profes- 
sors C. D. Jensen, N. S. Hibshman 
and W. E. Harvey, Lehigh university, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Since the advent of 
covered electrodes several years ago 
two types of commercial electrodes 
have been found which meet the re- 
quirements of under-water welding by 
burning up evenly at a slower rate 
than the metal rod, thereby forming 
a protecting case around the are. Ex- 
perimental work in this direction re- 
veals that welds of good quality may 
be made on low-carbon steel under 
water. This method of welding may 
be useful in work in which it is de- 
sired to limit the heat penetration 
from the weld to avoid distortion of 
the parent material from excessive 
heating or where it is desired to make 
a weld shielded from nitrogen and 
other gases present in air. 

In tension members composed of 
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Here’s how the Allsteel Press Company of 
Chicago served itself when it redesigned its 
line for manufacturing by welding: 





1. No pattern expense or delay 











2. Lower material costs, less handling, less spoilage, / 


Zz a E M @) R 7 4 @) U lower transportation costs 


3. Accessories easily attached without special I 


machining 
4. Gives product more sales appeal, the arc-welded 


design affording a score of new selling points 


THE BETTER — and here’s how it served its customers: 
¥. @) U S E a a 1. Quicker delivery — job starts the day order is 


received \ 
2. Lighter, stronger, more rigid machines 
Better appearance 


4. Custom-built jobs can be offered at little extra 
expense or delay 


5. Lighter moving parts result in lower power 
consumption 


MEMBER 





G power transformers are 
~~ arc welded because this AAV. Vs ion Sail \ 2 
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method of construction assures 
oil-tightness, greater mechanical \/W b | D | 
strength, improved appearance, | 
and simplified design. Practically THE BETTER ae 1] 
every G-E product that can be WE SERVE | 4 waa Hii 
welded, is welded—in whole or ’ Been 

in part—to produce a better prod- 
uct at a lower cost. The experi- | 
ence thus gained has enabled us | | 

to produce the complete line of \. Oy 

welding equipment you expect = 
from a reliable arc welding head- 
quarters. 
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And before you do, 


see General Electric 





































If you want a single-operator welding set, 
insist upon performance—choose a G-E 
welder for bare as well as heavily coated 
electrodes. 

You'll find everything you demand in a 
good welding set— flexibility, pep, arc 
stability, easy operation, and thorough reli- 
ability —in the G-E Type WD welder. 


If you have a large welding shop, you'll 
find a G-E multiple-operator set well worth 
investigation. 

G-E multiple-operator sets are central 
stations for welding power from which as 
many as fifteen operators can weld simul- 
taneously —and more conveniently and 
economically. 


If you require high-speed, uniform welds, 
there’s a G-E automatic head and handling 
equipment; also a new automatic head for 
feeding heavily coated electrodes. 


If it’s a difficult welding problem involving 
thin metals or special alloys, or requiring 
extremely high-quality welds, a G-E atomic- 
hydrogen welding equipment, either man- 
ual or automatic, is the answer. 


If it’s a pound or a carload, there’s weld- 
ing dependability in every G-E coated elec- 
trode, from the lightly coated automatic 
wire to the heavily coated electrode for 
vertical and overhead welding. And cable, 
helmets, and other accessories, too. 





Every welding need — on one order blank — from one manufacturer. 
See your nearest G-E distributor or G-E office. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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two angles on opposite sides of a con- 
necting plate, or of two angles with 
two connecting plates, welded joints 
result in higher ultimate loads in 
pounds per square inch of net section 
than do riveted joints. This was one 
conclusion reached by Dean R. P. Da- 
vis and G. P. Boomsliter, West Vir- 
ginia university, Morgantown, W. Va., 
in investigation of tensile tests of 
welded and riveted structural mem- 
bers. In tension members composed 
of a single angle or two angles on the 
same side of the connecting plate, the 
ultimate strength of the member per 
square inch of net section is about the 
same for welded and riveted end con- 
nections. Based on the gross section 
the welded member is stronger because 
of the greater effective area. 

Good magnetic properties in metal 
deposited by welding depend upon sev- 
eral primary factors. If no further 
heat treatment is possible and weld- 
ing must be used, best results will be 





obtained by the use of an electrode of 
the heavily-coated type. These facts 
were brought out by W. F. Heese, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, Troy, 
N. Y., in his discussion on the mag- 
netic characteristics of deposited met- 
al. Caution, he said, must be used 
in this connection, however, because 
many of the heavily-coated electrodes 
give only a slight improvement in 
properties. This may be due either 
to the electrode containing materials 
which adversely affect magnetic prop- 
erties, or to impurities introduced by 
the coating. Electrodes high in man- 
ganese are poor magnetically. 

Stress distributions on welded con- 
nections were described by Prof. S. C. 
Hollister. Purdue university, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Through the medium of 
slides he illustrated a series of studies 
he made with different types of load- 
ings on welded members. The photo- 
electric method of inspection was em- 
ployed. 


Friction Causes High Loss of 


Power in Wire 


UNGSTEN carbide dies are high- 
T: suitable for drawing the larg- 

er sizes of copper wire, and dia- 
mond dies for the finer sizes. This 
fact was brought out at the opening 
session of the Wire association’s 
fourth annual meeting, in Detroit, 
Oct. 3, in the presentation of a paper 
entitled “Sizing and Resizing Carbide 
and Diamond Dies for Copper Wire 
Drawing,’ by J. J. Kehoe and F. D. 
Ruhl, designing engineers, wire and 
processing engineering departments, 
respectively, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

That it is impossible to make a die 
a true cylinder except under labora- 
tory conditions, was brought out in 
the discussion which followed. The 
die always is conical in shape. Noth- 
ing is inherently wrong with tung- 
sten carbide dies when drawinz small 
sizes of copper wire, a speaker stat- 
ed; small sizes can be _ processed 
without wearing out the die quickly, 
but the cost will be found to be high- 
er than when diamond dies are em- 
ployed. 

Not less than one-third of the pow- 
er absorbed in wire drawing is wast- 
ed in friction, and if all wire draw- 
ing plants were considered, probably 
friction would account for one-half 
of the power used, in the opinion of 
Kenneth B. Lewis, consultng engi- 
neer, Worcester, Mass. Summarizing 
salient features of a study of die 
stresses and strains, Mr. Lewis ex- 
plained his recently developed basic 
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Drawing 


formula for obtaining the die pull. 
In order to make metal flow in the 
die it must be stressed exactly to its 
yield point, he stated. The simplest 
form of stress is the tensile pull. 

Mr. Lewis mentioned that the work 
of the die is eased by pulling back- 
ward on the entering wire and to 
prove his theory, he passed the tail 
of an undrawn wire over a pulley, 
hung a weight on it, attached a 
spring balance to the front end of 
the wire and read the die pull. The 
draft which should have taken 21 
pounds took only 9 pounds. He ex- 
plained that the wire was sent into 
the die under a high stress, the die 
having to stress it only the remaining 
distance to the yield point. 


Force Required Is Constant 


Within limits of reasonable prac- 
tice, the speaker contended that the 
force required to deform metal in the 
die is constant. The mean yield point 
of wire always is fairly close to its 
initial tensile strength. In fact, Mr. 
Lewis stated, the mean yield point 
is the arithmetical mean of the yield 
point of the starting wire and 84 per 
cent of the tensile of the finishing 
wire. Within the limits of current 
practice, the coefficient of friction is 
little affected by the die angle, and, 
assuming a uniform degree of die 
polish and excellence of coating, is 
a constant factor, he explained. 

Select a capable die supervisor and 
the difficulty with dies practically is 


eliminated, stated a member in dis- 
cussing some of the features which 
lend themselves to the successful op- 
eration of a wire drawing establish- 
ment. If a die is too small, he em- 
phasized, the die will be crowded and 
will be found expensive after about 
four month’s operation. Die rooms, 
he stated, should have only one en- 
trance. No wiredrawer should ever 
be permitted to enter the die room, 
he cautioned; instead, he stated, the 
die room should have a window in 
the wall through which dies are re- 
ceived and delivered. 

In speaking of the characteristics 
of inhibitors, F. P. Spruance, Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., 
pointed out that pickling speed can 
be seriously retarded, and even stop- 
ped, by the use of improper materials, 
notable among which is arsenic. The 
presence of the latter in the pickling 
bath is so serious, he stated, that but 
a trace of it, in the acid itself, will 
have a marked effect in retarding the 
pickling. Laboratory tests, he con- 
tended, should be run over a period 
long enough to correspond with the 
whole life of the pickling bath, from 
the time it is charged until it has dis- 
solved enough iron to make further 
operation uneconomical. Keeping ac- 
curate records of acid and inhibitor 
consumption is a matter of import- 
ance, he concluded, because leaks 
thereby are soon detected. 


Washing Is Debated 


Whether or not pressure hose is 
necessary in washing rods brought 
out a divergence of views. Pressure 
water is used more in wet wire draw- 
ing than in dry drawing, according to 
the expression of one member. An- 
other comment from the floor was 
that specialty mills use pressure wat- 
er for this purpose whereas common 
production mills are deleting this 
method of washinz from their prac- 
tice. 

The question submitted by one 
member as to whether soap can be 
applied out of solution and baked on 
the wire brought out the fact that 
an application of soap in the clean- 
ing house gives the rod a film which 
results in a large saving of lubricant 
at the die block. One operator men- 
tioned a practice where soap is added 
to the lime tub with good results. 

Cooling tungsten carbide dies re- 
sults in an increased tonnage of 
drawn wire between dressings, ac- 
cording to an operator employing this 
type unit. 

In answer to the question ‘‘Does 
cold lime make a brighter wire?’’ one 
operator mentioned that his practice 
formerly was to use cold lime and 
draw in grease for this grade of wire. 
Using lime hot, he pointed out, causes 
streaks on the surface of the wire. 
From three to five drafts are taken 
with cold lime. The lime in the wat 
is agitated best with steam, he stated. 
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Under present conditions we are called upon to deliver 
orders in a hurry that require the complete co-opera- 
tion of our departments and bring forward the spirit 
of our workers. 
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These ‘“‘Rush Orders’’ are labeled with a bright yellow 
tag which gives the order right-of-way through our 
entire plant. These yellow tags shout, ‘““Gangway for 
the Rush Order.’’ Each department foreman passes it 
along to the next with the word “RUSH.’”’ And so 
the order goes from one department to another with 
uninterrupted progress... another customer is served 
in an emergency. 


Other orders have not been sidetracked to favor the 

















“Rush” job. Our men have the spirit to extend extra 
energy in an emergency to get the ‘Rush Order’’ 
through without slowing up the regular work or sacri 
ficing quality. 

Soon you will need this kind of service. When you do, 
you will find all of us ready to give you “‘Rush Service”’ 
without neglecting our craftsmanship or precision. 


Washburn Wire Co., Phillipsdale, R. I. 
Washburn Wire Co., Inc., New York City 





CLEAN UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
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TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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General view of National Metal exposition in Convention Hall, Detroit, shortly before the doors were opened Tuesday 
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noon (see also news section) 


A Furst-Hand Glimpse of Exhibits at the 
NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION 


EFLECTING the improved posi- 
tion of industry during recent 
months, the Fifteenth Annual Na- 
tional Metal exposition conducted in 
Detroit, Oct. 2-6, in connection with 
the National Metal congress, assumed 
completeness and size which were rem- 
iniscent of shows held in years pre- 
ceding the depression. Exhibitors to 
taled approximately 135, the largest 
in several years, and exhibit space in 
Convention Hall represented an _ in- 
crease of some 40 per cent over that 
in Buffalo just a year ago. Attend- 
ance throughout the week was heavy, 
surpassing measurably the expecta- 
tions of the exposition sponsors. 
Among the products displayed prom- 
inently were steels in various com- 
positions for a wide range of appli- 
cations, including heat, acid and 
corrosion resistance; gray iron and 
steel castings; die castings; nonfer- 
rous metals and alloys; electric and 
gas-fired heat treating furnaces; com- 
bustion equipment; welding machines, 
torches and accessories, accompanied 
by samples of welded work; tempera- 
ture control and recording devices; 
metallurgical and metallographic test- 
ing apparatus; metal cutting machine- 
ry; refractories; abrasives, heat treat- 
ing and cleaning compounds; lubri- 
cants; metal protection finishes, and 
numerous miscellaneous items. Each 
exposition becomes more diversified 
than its predecessors, thereby meas- 
uring the continuous progress of the 






metal working and treating industries. 
Stainless and heat-resisting steels 
were displayed prominently by many 
makers of these grades. Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. showed 
various applications of alloy steels 
including automobile and_ tractor 
gears, ball and roller bearings, mis- 
cellaneous automobile forgings, tub- 
ing and aircraft parts. A variety of 
commodities fabricated of stainless 
and heat resisting steels manufac- 
tured by the company also were ex- 
hibited, including kitchen utensils, 
bolts and nuts, sinks, tubing, parts 
for automotive trim, boilers, etc. 


18-8 Refrigerator Chamber 


One of the features of the Alle- 
gheny Steel Co.’s exhibit was a re- 
frigerator cooling chamber made of 
18-8 alloy, depicting the ease with 
which this grade steel can be formed, 
resistance welded, silver soldered, 
ground or _ polished, tinned, and 
plated. The company also _ had 
available for inspection sheets and 
plates showing the various types of 
finishes available. 

Constituting the principal items at 
the booth of the Superior Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, were such automobile 
parts as lamps, hinges, radiator 
shells, moldings and tire covers, as 
well as architectural and building 
hardware all made from rust-resist- 
ing strip steel. Miscellaneous prod- 
ucts fabricated of stainless and heat- 
resisting steels also were displayed 


by the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Carnegie Steel Co. and Nation- 
al Tube Co., Pittsburgh; and the 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

A. Milne & Co., New York, devoted 
its display to drill, high-speed, alloy, 
file and tool steels; and all-steel an- 
vils made of Swedish steel. Vari- 
ous grades of high-speed, tool and 
alloy steels, in addition to hot work 
die steel were exhibited by Edgar 
Allen Steel Co. Inc., New York. Dar- 
win & Milner Inc., Cleveland, devot- 
ed its display to tools and dies made 
from high-carbon, high-chromium 
steel and from _ cobalt-chromium 
steel. The company also displayed 
welding rod of alloy quality and co- 
balt-chromium steel castings. 


Tubing and alloy steels for trans- 
mission and differential gears were 
built into a special display at the 
booth of the Timken Steel & Tube 
Co., Canton, O. Steel mill scenes 
formed the background of the dis- 
play of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Two scenes were 
animated, one showing a _ bessemer 
converter blowing a heat, pouring 
and dumping the slag at the end of 
the pour; and the other showing a 
heat of steel being tapped from a 
tilting open-hearth furnace into a 
ladle, and a crane spotting the ladle 
over the ingot molds at the pouring 
station. Recently developed prod- 
ucts displayed by the company in- 
cluded bessemer screw steel, seam- 
less mechanical tubing and hot rolled 
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seamless boiler tubes. Other com- 
modities shown included wire and 
wire products, shafting, tin plate, 
shapes and tubing. 

Fourteen kinds of steel sheets 
formed an attractive part of the ex- 
hibit of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. The company’s re- 
cently developed zinc-coated wire 
also Was shown as wéll as billets and 
various types of bars of alloy qual- 
ity. Another display of the company 
included heat-treated bolts,  hot- 
forged nuts and setscrews. Several 
new types of the company’s wide- 
flange shapes as well as sheet pil- 
ing were shown. Various merchant 
bar sections and commodities made 
from flat-rolled material manufac- 
tured by its subsidiary companies 
were displayed by the National Steel 
Corp., Detroit. 

To demonstrate severe conditions 
to which its welding wire is suitable, 
the American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, operated a welding machine in 
its booth. Various grades of wire 
manufactured by the company as 
well as springs, cold-rolled strip and 
bars of carbon, alloy and stainless 
steels also were exhibited. A feature 
of the display of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
was a model of a mechanized sheet 
mill recently developed by the com- 
pany. Illuminated views incident to 
the manufacture of steel formed an 
attractive background of the com- 
pany’s display. 

At the booth of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, attention was at- 
tracted to the samples of various 
grades of carbon steels illustrating 
the effect of inherent grain size on 
hardenability and other physical 
properties; and the influence of 
grain size on forging and heat treat- 
ing characteristics. The display also 
included various test specimens, au- 
tomobile forgings and tools. 


OLE played by research in mod- 

ern industrial processes was de- 
picted by a moving picture film at 
the booth of the International Nickel 
Co., New York. Important applica- 
tions of nickel alloys including a 
cast-iron crankshaft and various cam- 
shafts were shown. A newly deével- 
oped vanadium forging steel was dis- 
played at the booth of the Vanadium 
Corp. of America, New York. Vari- 
ous samples of ferroalloys and met- 
als were available for inspection at 
the exhibit of the Electro Metallur- 
gical Corp., New York. 

In addition to a large piece of mo- 
lybdenum ore displayed at the booth 
of the Climax Molybdenum Co., New 
York, the mine of the company at 
Climax, Colo., and the experimental 
laboratory at Detroit were shown in 
the form of moving pictures. Vari- 
ous samples of metallurgical and 
chemical products containing mo- 
lybdenum were shown by the Molyb- 
denum Corp. of America, Pittsburgh. 


Samples of wires and_ springs 
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adapted to the requirements of the 
automotive and allied industries and 
including music, stainless steel, valve 
spring steel, machinery and rope 
wire were displayed by the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., New York. 
The exhibit included display boards 
showing conveyor belts made of wire, 
and engineering charts showing per- 
formance duta. 


WO German-built portable punch 

and shear machines, largely of 
welded steel plate, were shown in 
operation by Henry Pels & Co., New 
York. Other foreign-built machin- 
ery was found in the exhibit of Mar- 
burg Bros. Inc., New York, including 
a punch shaper for forming small 








ACK of space prevents complete de- 

scription of all the products and 
equipment on display. In next week's 
issue further details will be published, 
dealing with welding and cutting ma- 
chines and accessories, instruments, 
testing machines, alloys, castings, fur- 

naces, refractories and abrasives 








intricate dies, a sawing and filing 
machine for work on small dies, a 
mirror comparator for production 
use and a triple-action gear lapping 
machine. <A submerged high-speed 
cutting machine for use with metal, 
glass, porcelain or compositions, was 
a part of the exhibit of the Andrew 
C. Campbell division of American 
Chain Co. Ine., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Metal saws were displayed by the 
Victor Saw Works Inc., Middletown, 
a Fa 


HEMICAL products used in de- 

greasing and cleaning of steel 
preparatory to plating or other fin- 
ishing treatment occupied a prom- 
inent position in several of the ex- 
hibits. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., had in operation a small mod- 
el vapor-phase metal degreasing ma- 
chine, designed to illustrate the ef- 
fectiveness of an organic solvent 
which the company manufactures. 
The main portion of this company’s 
exhibit, however, was given over to 
a display of various parts of light 
magnesium alloy. These articles in- 
cluded sand and die castings, extrud- 
ed sections, forgings, plate and sheet, 
and specimens of riveted and acety- 
lene and electric spot and seam weld- 
ed parts. 

J. B. Ford Sales Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich., showed specialized cleaners 
and alkalies, including recent devel- 
opments in metal cleaners for clean- 
ing before all electrodepositions; 
and cleaning before bonderizing and 
all types of finishing operations. At- 
tention was drawn to this exhibit by 
miniature illuminated glass tanks, 






containing air agitated cleaning so- 
lutions. A degreasing machine for 
removing grease, dirt, oil and chips 
from stamped and machined parts 
prior to finishing treatment was op- 
erated by G. S. Blakeslee & Co., Chi- 
cago. Metal cleaners for industrial 
use were displayed by Dearborn 
Chemical Co., Chicago, as well as a 
method for water conditioning and 
a special type of rust preventative 
compound. 

Applications of a heavy grease 
containing fine graphite were fea- 
tured in the booth of National Car- 
bon Co., Cleveland, in addition to a 
full line of carbon products includ- 
ing brushes for electrical equipment 
and large electrodes for electric fur- 
naces. 

Center attraction in the unusually 
colorful booth of E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, was a series of 
glass disks, mounted horizontally 
one above the other, from which 
dripped a new type of industrial lu- 
bricant. High film strength and ad- 
hesiveness was shown by the stringy 
manner in which the material 
dripped from the top disk over the 
edge to each succeeding larger size 
disk. Properties of the new lubri- 
cant have been developed by a spe- 
cial polymerization treatment (see 
p. 27). In this exhibit a new type of 
nonskid leather belting was also 
shown, in operation. 


NEW gasket material in pow- 
der form was a feature of the 


display of the Cling-Surface Co., 
Buffalo, the material being applied 
to flange union joints. D. A. Stuart 
& Co., Chicago, had in operation in 
its booth an extreme-pressure lubri- 
eant testing machine developed by 
General Motors research laboratories. 
The machine was in daily operation 
checking the lubricity of unidenti- 
fied lubricants which were supplied 
by visitors. 

Recent developments made in in- 
dustry in adaptation of the aerocase 
method of cyaniding were featured 
by the American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corp., New York, chiefly with 
the aid of a motion picture film. En- 
gineers in the booth of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. Ine., Wilmington, 
Del., devoted much of their time to 
interviews with visitors having prob 
lems in heat treating and case hard- 
ening. 

A variety of iron and steel parts, 
all of which were processed by one 
or more of the products manufac- 


tured by Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, was displayed attractive- 
ly by this company. A portion of 


the exhibit was devoted to showing 
the application of zine and cadmium 
as protective coatings. A _ practical 
small-scale demonstration of pick- 
ling various types of iron and steel, 
with and without the use of inhibi- 
tors, was carried out by engineers of 
the company who were in attendance 
at the booth. 
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Making the Most of 





variety of parts are being hard 

chrome plated. Wherethe cost of 
plating and regrinding is less than 
the cost of new parts, a saving can be 
made by salvaging parts accidentally 
overground. Wrist pins, ball races, 
steering knuckles, rocker arm shafts, 
valves, camshafts, crankshafts, pump 
parts and cylinder walls are some of 
the parts which have been plated. 
Wrist pins are being plated as a regu- 
lar operation in some cases. After 
the finish grind, a thin plate of chro- 
mium is applied, the pins being car- 
ried through the plating bath on a 
mechanical conveyor, insuring each 
piece being subjected to the action 
of the current for the correct time 
and consequently controlling the 
amount of deposit closely. In the 
airplane field, where government in- 
spection requires maintenance of all 
parts in perfect condition and where 
overhauling of engines is required 
after a limited time in the air, a con- 
siderable saving is being made by 
building up worn parts with chro- 
mium. Such parts are crankshafts, 
rocker arm shafts, bearings, and the 


like. 


* THE automotive field, a great 


$ $ $ 


An English foundry has built a pig 
mold conveyor extending from the 
foundry floor to the cupola charging 
platform. Over iron poured into pigs 
is carried directly to the charging 


floor. 
$ §$ $ 


Y SUPERHEATING to between 
2550 and 3000 degrees Fahr., an alloy 
iron containing from 0.10 to 2.0 per 
cent chromium; 0.10 to 2.0 per cent 
molybdenum; 1.75 to 3.75 per cent 
carbon; 0.50 to 3.0 per cent silicon; 
and 0.25 to 2.0 per cent manganese, 
it is claimed in a recent patent that 
a matrix of essentially all pearlite 
interspersed with finely divided par- 
ticles of graphite is obtained. It is 
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also said that the chromium and 
molybdenum contents are sufficient 
in amount to increase the stability 
of the carbide present at elevated 
temperatures. 
$ $ $ 

A manufacturer of steam shovels 
and other excavating machinery is 
making use of the oxyacetylene cut- 
ting machine as a major production 
tool for cutting shapes from rolled 
steel. Utilization of this process has 
reduced costs and speeded production, 
it is claimed. On shape cut parts an 
average of 75 per cent of the usual 
amount of machining has been saved. 

S788 

Protection of machine mechanisms, 
particularly in locations where ab- 
rasive dust pervades the atmosphere, 
is a problem which often confronts 
engineers. An idea in this direct- 
ion is offered by the application of 
pyralin in the form of a transparent 
hood for use over a press designed 
to produce small porcelain parts. 
Material processed in the machine is 





in powder form and usually the lo- 
cations in which these presses oper- 
ate are ridden with considerable por- 
ecelain dust. This dust, because of 
its abrasive action, plays havoc with 
bearings and sliding machine parts 
which, therefore, must be shielded. 
The hood enables operators to ascer- 
tain the cause of possible disturb- 
ances in the drive of the machine. 
$ $ $ 
Investigators at a prominent mid- 
western malleable foundry discovered 
that by superheating standard com-: 
mercial mixtures up to 2970 degrees 
Fahr., and electric furnace iron of 
low carbon and low silicon content 
up to 3180 degrees Fahr., the nor- 
mal malleabilizing cycles may be re. 
duced by 50 per cent. 
a eee 


The blowpipe often is utilized for 
annealing rustless irons, particular- 
ly those containing 12 to 14 per cent 
chromium, after welding in cases 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


where it is not possible to use fur- 
naces. When using this method of 
annealing, care must be exercised 
not to heat the metal above 1300 
degrees Fahr. The benefit to be de- 
rived from blowpipe annealing will 
depend on the care used in con- 
trolling the temperature and time of 
heating. Usually 3 minutes within 
the range of 1250 to 1300 degrees 
Fahr. will give the desired soften- 
ing effect. 
$ $ § 


Berore starting up a ball mill on 
cold wintry mornings an eastern ce- 
ment plant formerly heated the oil 
in its gear reducer with gasoline 
blow torches. This annoyance was 
overcome by installing an electric 
heater. Now the operators merely 
place a 1000-watt air heater beside 
the gear unit before going home in 
the evening. The mill thereby is 
ready for service when the whistle 
blows the next morning. 
$ $ §$ 

Valves and other equipment for 
high-pressure or high-temperature 
steam and oil lines now are being 
made of steel containing from a trace 
up to 0.50 per cent carbon; 4 to 8 
per cent chromium; and 0.75 to 2.90 
per cent tungsten. It is claimed 
that the steel has an absence of the 
brittle range from 900 to 1500 de- 
grees Fahr., and unlike some other 
alloy steels employed for the purpose, 
gives as indication of impending fail- 
ure. The steel possesses a low creep 
value and is resistant to hydrogen 
sulphide corrosion. 

3: = 

Rustless iron containing 11.5 to 
15.0 per cent chromium and a max- 
imum of 0.12 per cent carbon can be 
bronze welded successfully. It is 
necessary that the surfaces to be 
welded be clean and free from oxide. 
The proper flux must be used. No 
after annealing is necessary or ad- 
visable as the application of bronze 
to steel takes place at a temperature 
lower than that which affects the 
properties of the iron. To heat 
treat after bronze welding also will 
be likely to melt off the bronze. Ob- 
viously, where a color match is not 
necessary, the use of bronze weld- 
ing will have many attractive con- 
siderations. Its strength is high— 
the order of 55,000 pounds per 
square inch—and it has good resist- 
ance to corrosion. 
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Anti-Depreciation 


; Steel 


Drums and stacks, ducts and roofing, tanks 

=| and siding, all exposed to weather and corro- 
.| sion. Here’s where Granite City Steel Copper 
Bearing Steel can save costly repairs and reduce 
depreciation. Specially made with a copper 
content, Granite City Copper Bearing Sheets 
and Plates are rust-resisting, corrosion-resist- 
ing; their life is three times as long as ordinary 
steel. And Granite City service matches the 
quality of Granite City Steel. Twenty-nine 
railroads and the Mississippi River serving 
this mill assure better deliveries to the Mis- 
y A . sissippi Valley, the West and the Southwest. 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


ETAL of a new type—one that 

is cast readily and may be 

forged or rolled—has been 
devised by an Ohio steelmaker 
through the medium of the electric 
furnace. The new product contains 
1.80 per cent carbon and 1.60 per 
cent silicon; it presents a microstruc- 
ture of cast iron and physical prop- 
erties of steel. 





A PPROXIMATELY 64 per cent of 


the loss of heat by radiation in open- 
hearth furnaces occurs in the roof and 
end walls, according to an Ohio steel- 
maker. Insulation of open hearths 
promotes a uniform heat distribution, 
but to be effective the entire furnace 
should be insulated, 
 ¢ @ 

Oil that does not break down nor 
wear out has been developed for 
steam turbines. The new lubricant 
reduces the oil consumption and 
eliminates forced shutdowns. 

a 

Several photoelectric pyrometers 
have been installed in the steel in- 
dustry. Two of them are used in 
connection with tube mills in the 
Pittsburgh district to measure the 
temperature of tubing as it comes 
out of the mill. One of these is pro- 
vided with a recording chart. The 
photoelectric cell measures the 
amount of light given off by the hot 
tube and this is calibrated to indi- 
cate a temperature on a meter by 
means of a_ pointer. When once 
properly calibrated the photoelectric 
pyrometers are accurate and fast. 
They are applicable to temperatures 


50 


of 1500 degrees Fahr. and higher. 
Considerable interest prevails at this 
time as to the use of these units to 
determine whether ingots and billets 
are at the proper rolling tempera- 
ture. These pyrometers can also be 
used as controllers. 
ae eee 

Annealing low-carbon strip steel in 
5-ton lots and in bell-type, electrical- 
ly-heated furnaces affords an econ- 
omy of 131 kilowatt hours per ton 
over a 4-month run. Time required 
to heat the stock to 1200 degrees 
Fahr. averages about 13 hours. 

* * * 

In the works of several English 
steel and related companies visual 
spectroscopic instruments are being 
used for control purposes, The in- 
strument known as the steeloscope 
is a 2-prism glass spectroscope and 
im some cases is employed for sort- 
ing loads of scrap steel. In others, 
it is used to perform an analysis 
preparatory to heat treatment of the 
specimen. Frequently it is employed 
for checking bars of steel before they 
leave the plant. If a bar of another 
alloy slips into a consignment by 
mistake, the spectroscope picks it 
out immediately. 





Rounpep corners and controlled 
structure are features of scouring 
brick recently developed for polishing 
hot and cold mill rolls, Elimination 
of sharp corners is said to effect a 
reduction in cross breakage, spalling 
and scratching. Wide spacing of the 
particles of abrasives promotes an in- 
erease in the polishing action. The 


pores of the abrasive also are larger 
thus permitting deeper cuts to be 
taken. Because of this clearance and 
freer cutting action, a stronger bond 
ean be used, which in turn results in 
longer life of the scouring blocks. A 
comparative fine grain is used to as- 
sure a high finish and shine. The 
structure of the blocks affords the 
proper distribution of induced heat 
stresses which frequently result in 
breakage. 





Two compression springs, one 
within the other, which operate a re- 
movable metal diaphram, are the 
basis of a newly devised adjustment 
regulator for use with oxyacetylene 
gas. The regulator is sensitive for 
the fine pressures of low-pressure 
torches. The main key actuates the 
heavy spring, and the. micrometer 
adjustment key a fine bronze spring 
that enables the operator to obtain 
pressures up to 5 pounds per square 
inch, in addition to the adjustment 
secured with the standard adjust- 
ment key. 
+ ¢ @ 

Weights of individual sheets or 
black plate at an Ohio plant now are 
being determined automatically by a 
machine capable of sorting the sheets 
into three weights—light, medium and 
heavy. The unit which consists of 
the feeding, weighing and discharg- 
ing mechanisms, will handle sheets 
from 30 x 40 inches at the rate of 1500 
an hour, or 12 base boxes, to sheets 14 
x 20 inches, 16 base boxes, at the rate 
of 1800 an hour. A duplex ma- 
chine now being built will have a 
capacity for handling 3400 sheets an 
hour. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


where you need it 
to resist corrosion 








CARBON STEEL 


for strensth 


and economy 





T was inevitable that engineering 
skill would develop an economical 


way to utilize the corrosion resistant 
qualities of Stainless Steel. 


But it was not until the develop- 
ment of Plykrome that users could 





be sure of a stainless-clad plate that 
was proof against splitting or sepa- ee 
ration of the plies, and that was not \ 
affected by the production processes. 


| | Mito Steet Base 
\ 
Plykrome is unique because of its 
use of a bond sheet between the 


\ 
4 
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STAINLESS STEEL 





_ 


stainless steel veneer and the carbon 


\ 
steel base. This assures a perfect \ 
bond and excludes all carbon from \. 
the stainless steel. Hence its corro- \ 
sion resistance is precisely that of | 
solid stainless steel. 


Write us today for information 


and suggestions on the application 
of Plykrome to your needs. 


BOND SHEET 


SUBSIDIARY 


Mlinoia Steel Company 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. & CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
OF 
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Spray Nozzle Finds New Uses 
In Cleaning, Washing 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced new applications for its 
spray nozzle. These include washing 
anthracite coal, crushed stone, silica 
sand, and cleaning steel plates (de- 
sealing in rolling mills), sluicing 
ashes, ete. Low water consumption 
is obtained by unique design of the 
nozzle, whereby a round stream hits 
a curved deflector plate with retain- 
ing sides. The result is a flat spray, 
free from mist, with all of the water 
directed toward the material to be 
cleaned. Two sizes are available. 


. 
Proportioning System Controls 
Industrial Furnaces 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has devel- 
oped an all electric proportioning 
system involving the use of the unit 
shown herewith. As successfully in- 
stalled in a number of sheet and pair 
furnaces, this system can be com- 
pletely automatic or it can give the 
heater rheostat control for remotely 
changing the fuel valve opening so 


Movements of the valve 
in the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell proportion- 
ing system for indust- 
rial furnace regulation, 
are modulated so that 
its amount of opening 
is proportional to the 
changes in temperature 





that the pressure will be varied to 
suit his observation of furnace at- 
mosphere. In addition, the propor- 
tioning system is employed to regu- 
late automatically the flow of gaseous 
or liquid fuel and air to maintain 
the rate of combustion needed for 
uniform temperature. 


¢ 
Production Stamping Press 
Is Heavy-Duty Type 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gil 
ead, O., is manufacturing a heavy-duty 
production stamping press designed 
particularly for heavy sheet metal 
stamping, forming, embossing and 
other similar die work. A modern 
hydraulic power transmission is em 
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Heavy-duty stamping press developed 
by Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 


ployed in the operation of this unit, 
shown herewith, converting the energy 
of an electric motor directly into a 
tremendous pressure force, without 
gears, cranks or other such mechanical 
devices. 

Pressing cycle may be carried out 
in complete automatic sequence, mak- 
ing single strokes or running contin- 
uously, according to the setting of 


the electrical control. Two hand elec- 
tric pushbutton starting is standard. 
Other outstanding features include 
massive box-type uprights with forged 
steel tie rods shrunk in place. The 
slide is guided at each corner by long 
gibs adjustable front and back. Nor- 
mal pressure capacity is 1500 tons; 
the same unit is built in a series of 
standard sizes and pressures ranging 
from 100 to 2000 tons. 


¢ 
Develops New Shears 
For Heavy Plate 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, has placed on the market a 
new M series shears, shown here- 
with, for shearing heavy plate. A fea- 
ture is the independent chuck carry- 
ing the lower knife. This construc- 
tion permits permanent location of 
the bed and facilitates adjustment for 
proper knife alignment. Another fea- 
ture is the holddown. Each foot of 
this device is arranged with an in- 
dividual spring cushion. The feet are 
self-adjusting for different thick- 
nesses of material, building up pres- 
sure as the thickness of material in- 
creases. Sheets of shorter length 
than the maximum cutting length 
of the shear are gripped with uni- 
formity without tilting the hold- 
down. 

The shear may be used for cutting 
full capacity plate at one end and 
light gage plate at the other in the 
same stroke. A powerful jaw clutch 
with hardened tool steel inserts on 
both striking and backlash surfaces, 
drives the main shaft. 





oo -- 





Niagara shears has independent chuck carrying lower knife 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Working Off Old Contracts Holds Steel Rate 


Fresh Buying Light, but Shipments Heavy — Rail Makers Dismayed by Proposal of 
Washington for $35 Price—September Pig lron and Ingots Off—Strike Effects Localized 


OTWITHSTANDING labor difficulties, 
Pittsburgh district steel mills last week 
put on enough additional capacity to can- 

cel operating losses in the Buffalo, Wheeling and 
New England districts and hold the national 
steel average at 38 per cent. 

This first break in a seven-week decline in 
production resulted from pressure for deliveries 
against third quarter contracts, which the steel 
code requires to be effected by Oct. 15. This 
tonnage is chiefly for stock in anticipation of 
advancing prices and possible strike interrup- 
tions. 

In all lines of iron and steel, new business the 
past week was negligible, which is no unusual 
occurrence following the turn of a quarter and 
the conclusion of the contracting period. In 
a week or ten days mills will have shipped their 
third quarter obligations and be dependent upon 
strictly current consuming requirements, minus 
whatever withdrawals are made from stock. 

While labor generally is restive, only in the 
Weirton and immediate Pittsburgh districts 
have there been disturbances and shutdowns. 
Some Pittsburgh mills closed rather than subject 
loyal employes to intimidation. The rise in the 
Pittsburgh district operating rate last week 
from 30 per cent to 38, with 40 per cent probable 
this week, evidences the minor effect upon pro- 
duction. 

The fuel situation, however, remains tense. 
In the week ended Sept. 30 no Connellsville bee- 
hive coke was made, the first blank week in 53 
years. The deficiency in fuel has been supplied 
by West Virginia and Kentucky mines. New 
quotations on coke, expected this week follow- 
ing a determination of coal, are certain to be 
sharply higher and to affect iron and steel prices. 
In the Birmingham district an advance of 25 
cents was posted last week. 


Whatever enthusiasm has been kindled by 
the prospect of 844,525 tons of rails and 245,221 
tons of track fastenings being placed, largely 
through government financing, is neutralized by 
the pressure of Railroad Co-ordinator Eastman 
on prices. A reduction to $35 a ton, specified 
as the minimum acceptable, is equivalent to 


1.52¢ per pound for a product which is practical- 
ly a specialty, compared with a present Pitts- 
burgh market of 1.70c on tank plates and 
structural shapes, 1.75c on commercial carbon 
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bars and hot-rolled strip, and 1.95c¢ on cold- 
finished bars. 

This 1,089,746 tons of track material would 
entail the pouring of about 1,300,000 tons of 
ingots, and at the present rate of operation 
would increase production 8 points if concen- 
trated over a period of three months. 

An equipment program, being shaped up at 
Washington, is regarded with brighter interest, 
as material requirements would cut across more 
lines than track material. Last week Armour 
& Co. placed 500 underframes, requiring 2500 
to 3000 tons of steel. September freight car 
awards, at 23, pushed the nine-month total for 
1933 up to 1097, compared with 1687 a year ago. 

While structural awards last week were only 
14,984 tons, against 26,981 tons in the week 
preceding, they were close to the year’s weekly 
average. For navy requirements, 2500 tons was 
placed and 4000 tons offered for bids. Seven- 
teen barges, totaling 2500 tons of plates, have 
been awarded. General Motors has recognized 
the new higher prices on sheets on a small buy. 

Despite a reduction of 15 per cent, the daily 
rate of pig iron production in September was 
almost three times that of September, 1932. Last 
month’s daily average was 50,264 gross tons, 
compared with 59,137 tons in August and 19,788 
tons in September a year ago. The month’s 
total of 1,507,931 tons gave 9,587,291. tons for 
the first nine months of 1938, against only 
6,856,487 tons in the comparable period of 1932. 
A net loss of nine left 89 stacks active out of 289. 

In steel ingots the decline ‘in September was 
17 per cent, the daily rate of 88,884 tons giving 
the month an average of 40.9 per cent, con- 
trasted with the present rate of 38. Rates for 
various districts last week were: Pittsburgh 38, 
Youngstown Chicago 48, Cleveland 54. 
Wheeling 35, Buffalo 29, eastern Pennsylvania 
314%, Detroit 451%, New England 72% and 
Birmingham 34. 

Price changes were numerous in warehouse 
markets last week, these adjustments following 
the mill market, but mill prices and scrap were 
steady. A $3 rise in common iron bars and 
cold-finished bars is rumored. New bolt and nut 
discounts, probably lower, await the new code. 

All indexes of STEEL were stationary last 
week, iron and steel at $31.60, finished steel at 
$49.20, and scrap at $10.58. 


55, 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Iron and Steel Composite ........ 
Finished Steel Composite.......... 
Steelworks Scrap Composite.... 





Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, billets, slabs, 
Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Oct. 7 Sept. 30 
casa vubaeiaes $3460 $31.60 
iloveviend 49.20 49.20 
icubaadel 10.58 10.58 


tin plate, pipe. 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Sept., 1933 July, 1933 
$31.30 $29.81 
48.52 47.20 
10.83 10.66 


One Ten 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1932 Oct., 1923 

$29.32 $43.84 

47.64 67.77 

6.96 14.25 


sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh . 
Steel bars, Chicago .. 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 


Iron bars, Chicago .............. ran 


Shapes, Pittsburgh .. 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago ................... 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh . 


Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... ere bs 


Tank plates, Chicago 


Sheets, No. 10, blue anneal., Pitts. 


24, hot ann., Pitts 
24, galvan., Pitts.... 


Sheets, No. 
Sheets, No. 
Sheets, No. 
Sheets, No. 


Plain wire, Pittsburgh ...... 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh ................. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts..... 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 
Pittsburgh.. 


Billets, open-hearth, 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 


10, blue anneal., Gary 
24, hot ann., Garvy...... 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary....... 


Oct. 7, Sept. July Oct. 
1933 1933 1933 1932 
0 Oo Oo 0 
1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.80 1.65 1.70 1.70 
2.04 1.91 1.91 1.91 
1.60 1.60 1.65 1.65 
1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.90 1.81% 1.65 1.75 
1,75 1.65 1.70 1.70 
1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.88 1.79% 1.49% 1.79% 
1.75 1.65 1.70 1.70 
1.75 1.70 1.75 1.70 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.10 
2.85 2.85 2.85 2.80 
2.00 1.90 1.90 1.80 
2.35 2.35 2.35 2.20 
2.95 2.95 2.95 2.85 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
2.10 2.10 2.05 1.95 
4.65 4.65 4.25 4.75 
Oo ie) O 
26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
et 35.00 35.00 37.00 


Pig lron a 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ..... 


3asic, valley 


3asic, eastern, del. eastern Pa...... 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............ 


Southern No. 2, Birmingham 


No. 2X, Eastern, del. Phila....... 


Malleable, valley 
Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 


Scrap oO O 


Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa... 1 


Heavy melting steel, Chicago 


No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .... 


No. 1 wrought, Chicago 


Rails for rolling, Chicago ........ 


Coke oO O 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 


Oct. 7, Sept. July 
1933 1933 1933 

oO Oo Oo 
eee 19.26 19.26 17.86 
Sask 17.00 17.00 15.60 
18.19 17.76 16.79 
Pease d 18.76 18.76 17.36 
mets. 17.50 17.50 16.75 
oe: 13.50 13.50 12.60 
ses 18.63 18.63 17.28 
Vanes 17.50 17.50 16.10 
ree 17.50 17.50 16.75 
23.54 23.54 23.04 
ee 18.38 18.26 16.93 
87.24 87.24 84.44 

0 Oo Oo 
2.75 13.00 12.70 
0.50 10.70 12.00 
Sekeon 9.75 10.00 10.45 
ia 10.75 11.60 13.00 
ee 9.25 9.25 10.20 
nee 11.25 11.25. 11.15 

0 0 a] 
bee 2.50 2.50 2.40 
ides 25 3.15 2.85 


CURRENT FINISHED STEEL PRICES 


Prices conform to American Iron and Steel institute 


Sheet Steel fs) fs) 


HOT ROLLED No. 10 
(24 to 48 inches wide) 


Pittsburgh, base 1.75¢ 
Fary, base ........... 1.85¢ 
Chicago, del......... 1.8846c 
New York, del...... 2.08¢ 
Phila., del. ............ 2.04c 
Birm., base .......... 1.90¢ 
*St. Louis, del...... 2.07c 


HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 10 


Pittsburgh, base.. 1.90¢ 
Gary, base ........... 2.00c 
Chicago, del. ........ 2.03%ec 
| Te "ee 2.19¢ 
New York, del....... 2.23c 
*St. Louis, del...... 1.97¢ 
Birm., base .......... 2.05¢c 
F.o.b. cars, dock 

Pacific ports .... 2.42%c 


HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 24 


Pitteburgh, base 2.25¢ 
Gary, DABS ....00<cis. 2.35¢c 
Chicago, del..... 2.38%e 
New York, del. 2.58¢ 
ag) | Re 2.54¢ 
Birm., base ....... 2.40c 
*St. Louis, del..... 2.57¢ 
F.o.b. cars, dock, 

Pacific ports .... 2.95¢ 


GALVANIZED No. 24 
Pittsburgh, base 2.85c 
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Gary, base ............. 2.95¢ 
Chicago, del......... 2.98%c 
Pie; OL. ooccce..ss.. 3.14¢ 
New York, del. .... 3.18¢ 
Birm., base ....... 3.00¢ 
*St. Louis, del...... 3.17¢c 
San Fran., f.o.b. 

cars, dock ......... 3.55¢ 


TIN MILL BILACK No. 28 


Pittsburgh, base 2.50¢ 
Gary. base ........ 2.60¢ 
*St. Louis, del..... 2.82c 


COLD ROLLED No. 10 


Pittsburgh, base 2.30c 
Gary, DAG6 - ......... 2.40c 
Philadelphia, del.. 2.59¢ 
New York, del. .... 2.63¢ 


COLD ROLLED No. 20 


Pittsburgh, base 2.75¢ 
Gary, base ............ 2.85¢ 
Philadelphia, del.. 3.04¢e 
New York, del. .... 3.08¢ 


ENAMELING SHEETS 
Pitts., No. 10........ 2.45¢ 
Pitts., No. 20..... 2.90¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate oO 
Per 100-Ib. box, Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, coke 
base, contract .. $4.65 
Do., stock ......... 4.05 


Long ternes, No. 
24 unassorted 2.90¢ 
Gary base. 10 cents higher. 


schedules. 


Corrosion, Heat Resis- 
tant Alloys | 


Base, Pittsburgh 


18% chrome, 8% nickel sheets, 
35c; plates, 3lc; bars, 28c. 


A B Cc D 


eee 19c 20.5c 28c 28¢ 
Plates 2lc 22.5c 25c 30c 
Sheets .... 26c 27.5c 30c 35c 
Hot Strip 19c 20.5c 23c 28c 
Cold Strip 25c 26.5c 29c 34c 

Carbon 0.12 and under; no 
nickel. A has chrome 15% 


and under. B over 15/18% 
inc., C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Steel Plates © | 
Pittsburgh, base.. 1.70¢ 
New York, del..... 1.98¢ 
PPTR., COL. os.csec00.. 1.88%4¢c 
Boston, del. .......... 2.10¢ 
Buffalo, del. .......... 1.93%e 
Chicago, base ...... 1.75¢ 
Cleveland, del..... 1.881%4¢c 
*Bizm.. DASE ....:.... 1.85¢ 
Coatesville, base.. 1.80¢ 
Sparrows. Point, 

ED. dntiietas cts 1.80¢ 


Asterisk denotes price change this week 


Pac. Coast, f.o.b. 
cars, dock 
*St. Louis, del...... 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh, base.. 
Philadelphia, del.. 
New York, del... 
Boston, del. .......... 
Bethlehem, base.. 
Chicago, base ..... 
Cleveland, del....... 
Buffalo, base 
SIT ,,  WRBO ica. 
Pac. Coast, f.o.b. 

cars, dock.......... 
Do., wide flange.. 


Bars oO oO 


SOFT STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base.. 
Chicago, base ...... 
Birm., base .......... 
Buffalo, base 
Pac. Coast ports, 

ears, dock, c.i.f. 
Cleveland, base... 
Philadelphia, del. 
pontoon, del, .:.:.:.i 
New York, 
San Fran., f.o.b. 

ears, dock 
Pitts., forge. qual. 


Oct. 
1932 


o 


15.76 
14.00 
13.60 
15.76 
15.50 
11.00 
14.01 
14.50 
15.50 
23.04 
15.63 
73.24 


2.10¢ 
1.80¢ 
2.04¢ 
2.19¢ 
2.08¢ 


2.30c 
1.85e 
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RAIL STEEL 
To Manufacturing Trade 





BPRRRNT TL ivccack sccsccvecsecassnn’ 1.65¢ 
IID cis shexdcoccshevcsss asnSboveceoh 1.70c 
Cleveland 1.70¢ 
Gary, Ind. . 1.70¢ 
RN oink cuthcgiideteadecntaséecesosts 1.75¢ 
Chicago, base ...... 1.60¢ 
*Philadelphia, base 1.74¢ 
Pitts., refined ...... 2.70c to 7.50¢ 
REINFORCING 
New billet a 

Pittsburgh, cut lengths.... 1.90c 
Chicago, Youngstown, O., 

Birmingham, Ala, 

Cleveland, Buffalo ........ 1.95¢ 
CREE NED» vs icschitnicetvivsinosecees 2.20c 
Pacific coast ports .......... 2.35¢ 
ag) SRD) Rae ee RE 2.19¢c 

Rail steel 

Pittsburgh, base .............. 1.75¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Gary, Ind. 

Youngstown, O. ............. 1.80¢c 
CEE BIE sesssecccccestesectonies 2.15¢ 
Pacific coast ports............ 2.30c 
Wire Products © =) 


(Prices apply on carload lots. 
Mixed carloads 10 cents high- 
er; joint carloads up 20 cents; 
less carloads up 30 cents. Nail 
extras subject to 10 per cent 
discount on straight or mixed 
carload shipped to single con- 
signee. ) 

Base, Pitts.-Cleve. 
(Per 100 lb, keg) 


Standard wire nails .......... $2.10 

Cement coated nails ........ 2.10 

Galvanized nails ................ 3.60 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples .........2... 2.80¢ 


Galvanized fence staples... 3.05c 


Barbed wire gal. ............ 2.60¢c 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.25¢ 
Galvanized fence wire.... 2.60c 


Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c.1.)........ $55.00 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage 2.10¢ 
Anderson, Ind., and Chicago, 
$1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; Duluth, 
$2 higher; Birmingham, Ala., 
$3 higher. 
Spring wire 3.10c 
Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher. Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-Finished Bars & 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 
10,000 to 19,999 lbs 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs... 
60,000 to 99,999 lbs 
100,000 Ibs. and over....1. 8214¢ 
Chi., Cleve., Buff., 5c up; 
Detr., 20c up; East. Mich., 25c 

up. 


Shafting o oO 


(Turned and ground) 
Pittsburgh base. 





14-inch .............. 3.25¢c 
1% to 1%-inch...... 2.75¢ 
1 to 1%-inch...... 2.60c 
1# to 2%-inch...... 2.45¢ 
2# to 6-inch.......... 2.30c 
Alloy Steel © | 


Hot rolled, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago and Mas- 
sillon, O., 2.45c. F.o.b. Beth- 
lehem, Pa., 2.55c. 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
RES OB. BEOD prserseesss 0.55 
5 Oa 0.55 $200............ 1.35 
S800. isiccses5 UDO). | BOR icciceers 3.30 








2506......c0i82 2.25 WE OG vkisicdaces 3.20 
4100 .15 to .25 MO........060..... 0.50 
4600 .20 to .80 Mo. 1.25-1.75 

Ni. 1.05 
DA REL SOP. scccictctactesctes 0.45 
SRO is FTIR | sisisinssecssovenese 0.20 
6100 bars ........... 1.20 
6100 spring .... 0.95 
PE eB” WERERG vccdccccdiontsetorssees’ 1.50 
FIORE HINES oe cccccsccttersecscceticce 0.95 
PO CRIED © ioncanecctcsticdesnsicacaies 0.25 
BAGG Cas DID: cricicessedesvseeees 0.50 
Strip, Hoops, Bands =o 
Hot-rolled strip 

up to 23 15/16- 

in. wide, Pitts.. 1.75¢ 

Do., Chicago .... 1.85¢ 

Do., del. Phila. 2.04¢c 

Do., del. N. Y. 2.08¢ 
*Cooperage hoop, 

Pittsburgh _...... 1.85¢ 

Do., Chicago...... 1.95¢ 
Cold-rolled strip 

Pitts., Cleve. .... 2.40¢ 
Worcester, 3 tons 

OP OVOP - sssceccssctes 2.60c 


Rails, Track Material © 


Stand. rails, mill 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
(Gross Ton) 


20-45 Ibs. .......... $24.56 

50-75 IDS. ...ccccces $20.00 

80-100 Ibs. ........ $23.50 
Light rails, bil- 

let qual. Pitts., 

and Chicago ......... $32.00 
Do., reroll. qual. $31.00 
Angle bars, mills 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R., Pitts. 2.40c 
Track bolts, base 3.40c 
Tie plates, Pitts... 1.90¢c 
Tie plates, Chi..... 1.90c 

Base, railroad spikes 200 
kegs or more; base tie plates, 
20 tons or more; differentials 
for less. 

Base, light rails, 25 to 40 
pounds; 50 to 60 pounds in- 
clusive, $5 extra; 16 and 20 
pounds, $1 extra; 12 pounds, 
$2 extra; 8 and 10 pounds, $5 


extra. 


Bolts and Nuts © s) 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland,  Bir- 
mingham, Chi. Discounts to 
legitimate jobbing or large 
consuming trade for full- 
case lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 


All sizes, cut thread............ 73 off 
Rolled thread, % x 6 and 
smaller 73 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 1-2- 


see eeeeeeesenenecesesesereeess 





8-7 heads, tap bolts, blank 
bolts, stud bolts without 
DID coc cicecariacscticdicnpetaiedees 73 off 
Tire bolts 60 off 


Stove bolts, 7214-25-10 off in 
pkgs.; 85 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 

Rolled thread machine bolts. 
% x 6 and smaller, 73 off. 
FEED SUE? § cciscioipcidihtossetestoes 70 off 
Elevator bolts 


SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 


Upset, 1-in., smaller.......... 80 off 
Upset, larger than 1-in.....80 off 
Headless set screws......75-10 off 
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Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc. c.l., Pitts- 

CUI Sisicticlecdicness 2.50¢ 
peruc., cl. CHL... 2.60¢ 
7/16- in. & small- 

er, Pitts., Chi., 

Cat” Caakseks 70, 10 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, mill 6.00 off 
Cut Nails, Piling S| 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 


discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 

or more; no discount 

on size extras 
Do., less than 5 kegs; no 

discount on size extras $3.15 


Steel piling, Pitts. ............ 1.90¢ 
Steel piling, Buff. .......... 2.00c 
Steel piling, Chi. ............ 2.00c 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Gary, Ind., Lorain, O., to 
consumers in carloads. Indiana 


Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, 
Ill., 2 points less. Chicago de- 
livered, 2% points less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
BUTT WELD 
Steel 
In. k. Gal. 
SG eer ee 57 38% 
ee aa toe Pp 62 50% 
TIONS BEERS. 65%, 55% 
HME Madacsceveneiasssaratieerenvic 67% 58% 
Iron 
NERS TRAIERE SESE ech Reale Ae eomeiiner 31% 15 
OE = |, sabi evcanexchitecebenbeteccanl 36% 20% 
Bow OE «. ccctunsiannivieaceetes 39% 25% 
Ws ceasussbikthtaneieeeacnsnamah 41% 26 
LAP WELD 
Steel 





Wy WUEME BOP sicceenesiccociccens 67 57 
Iron 
BN ceictisissansinieantwisediacreen 37 22% 
SUB necccccsccscccccoos 38 25 
WIE vaseriaudh sedpnsennsecs 40 28% 
NE iiss ectcnckondectaceaseusd 38 24% 
LINE PIPE 
Steel 
%-inch, butt weld................ 50% 
—%, butt weld ................ 56 
iis MIRROE UME osccncccasssarvesorssces 61 
a ROMER WUMRIAE © ccoscacpseccesoneesee 64% 
1—8, butt weld ...............00+ 661% 
2-inch, lap weld. .........c..00. 62% 
S46-—38, Lap. Wel ......0ccrececone 65% 
3144—6, lap weld ............::000 67% 
TG 1B 8s OIE oy ciscsccncscccessets 6614 
9—10, lap weld ..............008 66 
LI—=<23.,. IAD: WEI rcccceccocsvecse 65 


Iron 


%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes. standard pipe list. 8—12 


inch no extra. 2-inch line dis- 
count unchanged from list 
prior to April 15, 1933. 


BOILER TUBES 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b., Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel lron 
2—2%............ 5, By 
246—2 %........ 40 2—2%%.......0.. 13 
SMO 2144—2 \........16 

3%—3%........ Se Ne eee. 
ithathasnem icntéon 5 3%—3%4........18 

444—6............ ep +. Rdakdatindsanes 20 

Si cesscnenadtoeniins i: ah Enea svadiaieiawanink 21 


On lots of a carload or more, 
above base discounts subject 
to preferential of two 5 per 
cent discounts on steel and 10 
per cent on charcoal iron. 


Lap Welded Steel—Under 
10,000 pounds, 6 points under 
base and one 5 per cent; on 
10,000 pounds to carload, 4 
points under base and two 5 
per cents. Quantity discounts, 
same as for hot rolled below. 
Charcoal Iron—Under 10,000 
pounds; 2 points under base; 
on 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base and one 5 per cent. 


STANDARD COMMERCIAL 
SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 
Cold Drawn 


‘ 6, 5, 6....01....88 


(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 
chanical tubing discounts ap- 
ply.) 


Hot Rolled 


2—2 MH... eee 33 3%—3*%........ 

246 — 2 H.....0- | A, SEES: es 
a ccdveipasdeenccele 47 44,6, 6..........42 
Quantity discounts are: Un- 

der 10,000 pounds, 10 points 


and 5 per cent; 10,000 to 24,999 
pounds, 6 points and 5 per 
cent; 25,000 pounds to carload, 
2 points and 5 and 5 per cent; 
carload and over, base dis- 
count and 5 and 5 per cent. 
No extra for lengths up to and 
including 24 feet. Sizes small- 
er than 1 inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be held 
at mechanical tubes list and 
discount. 


Seamless Tubing D 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc 


J a ee ne 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs....... 10% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 0 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm....$35.00-36.00 


Gm BE. PORWR sedicssiods 38.00-39.00 
*4-in. Chicago .... 46.00-47.00 
*6§ to 24-in. Chicago 43,00-44.00 
6-in. & over, N. Y... 34.50-36.50 
4-in. New York........ 36.50-38.50 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stand. fitgs., Birm. base..$90.00 


Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20; 4-inch, 
plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pine fittings. $5 higher. 


or 
| 
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Prices couform to 


lron Ore oO fs) 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross ton, 514%%, Lower 
Lake Ports 


Old range bess. ...... $4.30 
Mesabi bessemer.... 4.65 
Old range nonbess. 4.65 
Mesabi nonbess. .... 4.50 
High phosphorus.... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic, 

56-63%, con.(nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
Cop-free low phos. 

58-65% (nom.).... 10.00-10.50 

FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nom.) 


Foreign manganif- 

erous ore, 45-55% 

iron, 6-10% man. 8.50 
No. Afr. low phos.. 7.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 8.00 
Swedish lo wphos. 8.50 
Spanish, No. Afr. 

basic, 50 to 60%.. 7.00 
Tungsten, spot, sh. 


ton unit, duty pd..$12.25-12.50 
N. F. fdy., 55%...... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton c.i.f..... 


Manganese Ore oO 


(Nominal) 

Prices, not including duty, 
cents per unit, cargo lots. 
Caucasion, 52-55% 22.00 
So. African, 52%.. 21.00-22.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 20.00-21.00 
Indian, 48-50% ......... nominal 


Refractories © O 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
First Quality 


$17.00-18.00 


a., Ohio, IL, Ky., 

Bie. TAA PEO. uu. $45.00 
REGIS sci ccsinesotices 48.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ohio, IIL, Ky., 
Md., Mo., Ga., Ala. 40.00 


MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 


Wi DRO svcsecun 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania ........ $45.00 
Joliet E. Chicago .. 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 55.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton, 9 7 4% x 2% 
BORINEE . Scncunnstccchtstenseas $65.00 
Unburned 55.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Per Net Ton 

ship. point.... 
MAGNESITE 

Dead burned grain, 

\ Chester, Pa., Bal- 


F.o.b. $45.00 


timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 
Wash., base ........ 22.00 
Fluorspar oO | 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, 

duty paid, tide, 

SPOES FON sanians $20.00 
Washed gravel 

f.o.b. Ill, Ky., net 

ton, carloads ........ $14.00 


Semifinished Steel O 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pitts., Chi. Cleve., 


open-hth. & bess. $26.00 


bb 


RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


American Iron and Steel institute 
Philadelphia ...... 31.30 
Forging, Pitts., Chi. 31.00 


SHEET BARS 


Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
RR aa ar i 26.00 
CORTON, OD. cscessscarcenss. 26.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Yong. 26.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pitts., Cleveland .... $35.00 
CRD  ociscecaicsesd 36.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pitts. 
and Chicago .... 1.60¢ 


Coke oO D 


Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsville fur....... $2.50- 2.75 
Connellsville fdry.... 3.25- 3.50 

(Above prices are nominal) 


Connell. prem. fdry. 4.50 
New River fdry..... 6.00 
Wise county fdry.. 4.25- 5.00 
Wise county fur..... 3.50- 4.25 


BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 
Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 
Chi. ov., outside del. 8.00 


Chicago, del. ...... 8.75 
New England, del... 10.50 
St. Louis, del. ........ 8.25 
*Birmingham, ovens 4.75 
Indianapolis, del. 8.75 
Ashland, Ky., Con- 

nells., basis ........ 5.50 
Portsmouth, ovens, 

Connell. basis ...... 5.50 
Buffalo, ovens. ........ 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ovens ........ 8.00 
Philadelphia, del. 
Ferroalloys © fe) 

(in dollars, except Ferro- 

chrome) 
Ferromanganese, 

78-82% tidewater, 

I Scnteatsvinennss 82.00 

| 87.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom., fur., spotf.. 27.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, 

frieght all., c. 1..... 74.50 

Do, less carload.. 82.50 

Do, 75 per cent.... 120-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 85.00 

2% carbon ............ 90.00 

165 CAFDON ............ 100.00 
FerroGghrome, 66-70 

chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. Ib 

hae | RNR SRRaeD ae 9.50 

Do, spot del. ...... 10.00 


Ferrotungsten, 
stand., lb. cont...... 

Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40%, lb. cont., 


0.94-1.00 


on analysis .......... 2.60- 2.80 
Ferrotitanium, 

c.l., prod. plant, 

frt. allow., net ton 137.50 
Spot, 1 ton., frt., 

| Reg Spesees usages 7.00 

Do, under 1 ton 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, 

per ton, c. Ll. 17- 

19%, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis; 18%, 

$2 unitage ............ 50.00 
Ferrophosphorus, 

electrolytic, per 

ton c. L, 23-26% 

f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $2.75 

unitage ................ 65.00 
F erromolybdenum, — 

stand. 50-60%, Ib 0.95 
Molybdate, Ib. cont. 0.80 

#Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


schedules. 


Asterisk denotes price change this week 


Pig Iron 


Delivered prices do not include switching charges except as 
noted. No. 2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 25-cent differ- 
entials apply for each 0.25 silicon above 2.25 


Gross Tons 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Basing Points: 

I MIINRN DS ss ciecceviarsvensssvvessucusnsbae $17.50 $18.00 $17.00 $18.50 

Se BNE 6 aaah ccncucaseGesaceoecsutens 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 

ONIN = BM soo ois «ca scduacucisonsonss 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 

Sparrows Point, Md. ..................... 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 
From Swedeland, Pa., del. to Phila. 18.26 18.76 ete ( SERMESC Ga ee 
From Bethlehem, del. to Brooklyn... 19.77 OT os keke ene 
From Bethlehem, del. to Newark, 

OG RSE Ee eae We ee eee 18.99 EW ete rs aobedces 
Basing Point: 

ae ERE Oe Tene ras 18.00 18.50 17.50 19.00 
*From Everett, del. to Boston 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 
Basing Point: 

UNNI Sir satsscncat cage ca secducsvenbuondapate nosabe 17.50 18.00 16.50 18.50 
*From Buffalo, del. ro Boston...... 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 
Basing Points: 

BEN IOI. DN, ances decisdecsowdcoscncess 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.50 

INI ME oo, cis scunsusaneonchassese 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

NNO A oa aw cosesieresvavcdonee 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Neville Island, Pa., del. to 

SID se Rae ah ic sok poresecbxh cd cad .(Neville Island base, plus 5@ 


to 76 cents switching charges) 
Basing Points: 


MR REIL: «So sare poscaphajonsohsalieick cdebvcusstias 17.50 18.00 17.00 18.50 

ESRI © “juvkocsacecthasacansubccadabibeceesskccoes 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

Eg ERNE OS cc IE or 17.50 17.50 17.00 18 00 

RN ch ta ee sae 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Detroit, del. to Saginaw, Mich. 19.60 19.60 19.10 20.190 
From Cleveland, del. to Akron, 

IRS TEDL di sds vindscuausisadedesapcvcvsudievadeinas 18.76 18.76 18.26 19.26 
From Toledo, del. to Mansfield, O... 19.26 19.26 18.76 19.76 
Basing Point: 

IN ARs Scab aesnccsbethooevses cesccpannscons 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 18.51 18.51 18.01 19.01 

Do., del. to Indianapolis ................ 19.77 a9.4a7 19.27 20.27 
Basing Points: 

RIND ik cavecans atures sivasdsanoneimignalhockends 18.00 Dee Se 18.50 

UN i as (esd la nen onccusuamsanndns 17.50 17.50 17.00 18.00 

PURINE MONE BNNs Wesensnscdoukasescrseccescseas 17.50 po 2) eS | ee ar 
From Duluth, del. to St. Paul.......... 19.94 4S,” ese eerie 20.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee.. 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 
From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 

del to Muskegon, Mich. ................ 20.40 20.40 19.90 20.90 


From Granite City, del. to St. Louis (Granite City base, plus 56 
to 75 cents switching charges) 
Basing Point: 


Birmingham, Ala. ............ SOS RS 3350 ha 12.50 
From Birmingham del. to: 
*Boston : SP Oh Te 18.12 17.62 
Newark, N.  % di dcnadineddebcevensncsivaien) IMME < eeemece  Acees . daelbe: 
RENOIR, MES Sania clitetensscdecnecvinatne Ss cetreeits: ll palbbrese < Adestes 
NINO. occa necissobestieesetesboceconosinsee RPA esaveays oie 
I ie ast ata gls oh sZincaeica v4aa | Seas oe” ree 
si i EE | iebetes ws 17.11 
1 SR TEE Se eRe ee See ioe aA 19.14 
PE AMD isis ssscnvssevawcede hiv 17.62 17.50 
Basing Point: 
Te REI as kcceecksipidsnaipecicbscocesoksesece RU dative, Caeceenen! © tases 


LOW PHOS. 


Birdsboro, Pa., Steelton, Pa., 
Basing point: Johnson City, 


and Standish, 


Basing points: 
N. Y.—$22.00. 





Philadelphia, standard and copper bearing....................0..... 23.13 
GRAY FORGE CHARCOAL 
Valley PRMRONOD *'<.ccetcs cca 17.25 Lake Superior fur........... 20.56 
yo: a SR. | Se Cara 17.75 Do., del. Chicago ............ 23.54 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., base: 6%—$22.25;7—$23.25; 8—$24.25: 9— 
$25.25; 10—$26.25; 11—$27.75. 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON 
Jackson County, O., base: 10%—27.25; 11—$28.75; 12—$30.25; 


13—31.75; 14—$33.25; 15—$34.75; 16—$36.25. 
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Bars 


Recent Heavy Covering 
Damper on Market — Iron and 
Cold-Finished Advanced 


Puts 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 54 


Cleveland—As the result of exten- 
sive covering for fourth quarter be- 
fore Sept. 30, when the price of com- 
mercial steel bars was advanced $3 a 
ton to 1.80c, base, Cleveland, new 
purchasinz has slowed. A leading 
producer here has not yet booked 
any material at the new price, and 
in other directions orders are small 
and searece. Bar mill operations here 
have tapered to 45 per cent. Reflect- 
ing a decline in consumption, ship- 
ments also have diminished, less ma- 


terial being taken by the automo- 
tive industry now than in several 
months. Specifications from railroad 


and miscellaneous consumers are 


slow to improve. 
Pittsburgh—Bar producers enter- 
ed fourth quarter with considerably 
heavier unfilled tonnage but during 
the week booked little business at 
1.75¢, Pittsburgh. -Heavier bar mill 
schedules are caused by necessity of 
completing shipments on third-quar- 
ter contracts by Oct. 15. 
Chicago—Soft steel bar sales and 
specifications are lighter, following 
fairly heavy business at the conclu- 
sion of the quarter. Buyers have 
been conservative in placing fourth 


quarter requirements, in view of 
code regulations. Consumption by 
the automotive industry remains 


fairly heavy. Soft steel bars now are 
1.80c, Chicago, on new _ business, 
with rail steel bars 1.70c. Bar iron 
continues 1.60c. 
Boston—Commercial steel bar ac- 
tivity has subsided following a mild 
eovering flurry previous to the $3 


advance to 1.85c, Buffalo. Unless 
operating schedules pick up with 
shipments against contracts, this 
quarter will be light. Rail steel 


merchant bars have also advanced, 
to 1.75¢, Buffalo. 

New York — An advance of $3 on 
common iron bars may be filed soon, 
it is reported here. This would 
bring the market here for most sell- 
ers to 1.93ce. New differentials are 
generally being applied to quantities 
of a size as follows: Under 1000 
pounds, 50 cents; 1000 pounds to 
1999 pounds, 20 cents; no extras for 
2000 pounds and over. An increase 
in cold-finished bar base price also 
is indicated. Commercial steel bar 
demand is quiet, following recent 
contracting at old prices. The cur- 
rent market is 1.75c, Pittsburgh, or 
2:08c, New York. 

Philadelphia—An increase of $3 a 
ton on cold-finished bars is expected 
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to be filed shortly, bringing the mar- 
ket up to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. A sim- 
iliar increase may also be made in 
common iron bars, which are now 
being quoted by most sellers at 
1.74c, the equivalent of 1.45c, Pitts- 
burgh, plus the 29-cent carload 
freight rate. 


Wire Activity Is Less 


Wire Prices, Page 55 


-Wire sales and specifica- 
tions are slow and little improve- 
ment is noted in buying or ship- 
ments. Jobbers are slow to make 
new commitments and some manu- 


Chicago 


facturers’ wire cOnsumers are op- 
erating at lower schedules. Prices 
are unchanged at $2.15 for wire 
nails and 2.15¢ for plain wire. 


Pittsburgh—Unchanged Pittsburgh 
base prices on all wire products con- 
tinued last week. 
a month ago and considerably under 
the July peak, but shipments are 
steady and producers have fair back- 
logs. 

Cleveland—Shipments are holding 
up fairly well, but backlogs are be- 


Plates 


Buying is less than 


rapidly, as new orders 
Nut and bolt manu- 
material 


ing reduced 
are diminishing. 
facturers are buying less 


Tin Plate Orders Steady 
But Schedules Are Reduced 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 54 

Pittsburgh—-Because of the contin- 
uing strike in the two tin plate plants 
of Weirton Steel Co., and the adop- 
tion of 15-turn weeks by other pro- 
ducers, the average of tin mill opera- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district is no 
higher than 80 per cent. The 15-turn 
week provides 40 working hours, and 
represents a scaling down of one and 
two turns, which had been worked 
prior to the adoption of the steel 
code. Orders for tin plate continue 
in steady volume. 


Cold-Finished Orders Off 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 55 
Cold-finished steel 


although 


Pittsburgh 
bar orders are declining, 
shipments are comparable with early 
September or late August. Fourth 
quarter contracting has been at 


1.95e, Pittsburgh, base, or 2.00ce, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Buffalo. 
Turned and ground shafting prices 


are unchanged from the Aug. 1 ad- 
vance but are now based on Pitts- 
burgh instead of Cumberland, Md 


Barges and Naval Vessels Give 


Best Tonnages — Current 
Buying at Light Rate 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 54 
Cleveland—tThe Cleveland plate Dredging Co., Pittsburgh. Tank 


mill has stepped up operations from 
around 45 per cent to approximately 
60 per cent, mainly to fill specifica- 
tions on third quarter contracts by 
Oct. 15. Heavy covering at 1.60e, 
base, Pittsburgh, just prior to the 
$2 a ton price advance Sept. 30, also 
provided producers with good back- 
logs, some of which tonnage now is 
being rolled. New business, how- 
ever, has subsided, and the 5000 tons 
of plates for Cleveland watermains 
have not yet been placed. 

Pittsburgh—Closing of 
barges, requiring 1600 tons of plates, 
for a Cincinnati buyer will be made 
shortly, probably this week. Canu- 
lette Shipbuilding Co., Slidell, La., 
will build six carzo barges for the 
Texas Co., Shreveport, La., division. 
McClintie-Marshall Corp. will build 
a 39-ton dredge boat for the Ohio 


some ten 


makers report closing on only small 
jobs and no important inquiries are 
pending. Tank plates are 1.70e. 
Chicago—Oil 
viding little plate business for tank 
or refinery repair work, 


companies are pro 


most recent 
orders being for small miscellaneous 
projects. Car building continues quiet 
but there is some hope that railroad 


car purchases will follow the rail 


buying program now under way 
Boston—Plate buying at 1.80e. 
Coatesville, Pa. is light and is ex 


pected to continue so for some weeks 
as steady consumers covered before 
the advance. Placing of 80 brewery 


tanks, 300 tons of 5/16-inch plates, 


features transactions in New Eng 
land. 
New York Plate sellers here ex 


pect the navy to open bids late in 


October on material for two cruisers 


or 
ang 
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each requiring 4000 tons of steel, 
two-thirds plates. One will be built 
at the Brooklyn navy yard and one 
at Philadelphia. Buying is light at 
1.80c, Coatesville, Pa., 1.98c. New 
York. 

Philadelphia——W hile most consum- 
ers are fairly well covered at old 
prices, some small scattered lots are 
beinz placed at the new quotation of 
1.80c, Coatesville, Pa., or 1.88%c, de- 
livered Philadelphia. Approximately 
2700 tons of plates will be required 
for the nine coast guard cutters on 
which bids will be opened in Wash- 
ington Oct. 9 and Oct. 25. 


Contracts Placed 


800 tons, six cargo barges for Texas 
Corp., to Canulette Shipbuilding Co., 
Slidell, La. Contract noted briefly 
in Street, Sept. 25, as going to un- 
stated. 

610 tons, for Norfolk, Va., naval base; 
210 tons to Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 200 tons each to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

800 tons, tanks Harvard Brewing Co., 
Lowell, Mass., to Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Corp., East Chicago, Ind., through 
W. Mortenson, New York, engineer 
and contractor. 

210 tons, Mare Island, Calif.; to un- 
named interest. 

175 tons, three gates for Pine Canyon 
dam, Pasadena, Calif., to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

150 tons, 35,000-barrel tank, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Franklin, Pa., to Miles P. 
Brown Boiler Works, Franklin, Pa. 

100 tons, oil barge, 100 x 30 x 8 feet, 
Studerus Oil Co., Kearney, N. J., to 
United Dry Docks Inc., Staten Island, 
Pie 


Contracts Pending 


$150 tons, approximately, for nine coast 
guard vessels requiring about 350 tons 
each of plates and shapes; bids Oct. 
25 at Washington. 

1600 tons, ten standard coal barges, 
for Ohio River Co., Cincinnati, O. 

600 tons, plates and shapes, two tenders, 
lighthouse bureau; Moore Dry Dock 
Co., Oakland, Calif., low on HOoLLy- 
HocK; Boston navy yard low, esti- 
mated, on TAMARACK; bids Sept. 28. 

600 tons, Liberty Brewing Co., Brooklyn, 
Me 

200 tons, three 250-horsepower boilers, 
naval base, San Diego, Calif., bids 
opened. 

Unstated tonnage, for 100,000-gallon 
tank and tower, Ocean Beach, N. Y 
bids Oct, 16. 


Strip 


Consumer Needs Covered; 
Mills Busy on Shipments 


Strip Prices, Page 55 


Pittsburgh—-Production in several 
strip steel mills in this district has 
been severely affected by coal and 
steel strikes. This complication 


arises when producers are obliged to 


58 


complete shipments on all third quar- 
ter contracts by Oct. 15. Since Oct. 
1, bases of 1.75c, Pittsburgh, on hot- 
rolled strip and 2.40c, Pittsburgh, on 
cold-rolled strip, have been uniformly 


, quoted. 


Chicago—Consumers are deferring 
placing of new contracts, especially 
of both hot and cold-rolled material 
for cold-rolled strip, which has been 
advanced sharply, while consumption 
has tended downward. 

Cleveland—New orders here are 
limited to small lots, mainly for bal- 
ancing stocks. Shipments are heavy 
on low price third quarter contracts, 
which mills expect to complete by 
Oct. 15. Considerable tonnage for de- 


Sheets 


Market 
Shipments Are Heavy—General 
Motors Buys at New Prices 


livery over fourth quarter is expected 
to be placed this month. Some auto- 
mobile companies now are negotiat- 
ing for their requirements on the 
basis of the new prices at 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh, for hot-rolled, and 2.40c, 
Cleveland, for cold-rolled. 


Boston — Cold-rolled strip ship- 
ments are heavy and most tonnage 
taken before the advance to 2.60c, 
Worcester, will be out of the mills 
by the latter part of this week. 

Philadelphia—With most consum- 
ers covered for present needs, buy- 
ing of strip is quiet. Hot strip is 
1.75c, Pittsburgh, and cold strip 
2.40c, with the carload freight rate 
31 cents. 


Is Quieter, Though 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 54 


Cleveland—General Motors units 
have placed fairly substantial orders 
for sheets for new models, at the ad- 
vanced prices, including 4000 tons 
with one mill producer. This repre- 
sents the most important buying at 
the new sheet schedules. Other con- 
sumers who could not foresee all 
their requirements when tonnage 
might have been placed at lower fig- 
ures early in September have been 
buying moderately. The volume of 
business, however, is off consider- 
ably. Stove and barrel manufactur- 
ers are busier. Sheet mills here and 
in an adjacent lake district continue 
to operate at capacity to complete 
shipments on third quarter releases 
by Oct. 15. Tension, however, is re- 
laxing, as some other mill interests 
represented here have practically 
filled old contracts. 


Pittsburgh—aAsking prices of 2.30c 
and 2.75¢ on the two gage bases of 
cold-rolled sheets, largely supplied to 
the automotive trade, are untested. 
With completion of shipments under 
old contracts by Oct. 15, however, it 
is expected buyers will re-enter the 
market soon. Common grades of 
sheets continue in best demand, but 
occasionally fair-size specifications for 
electrical sheets and other special- 
ties are released. Producers are en- 
tering October with fairly heavy 
backlogs, although in general sheet 
buying is on the decline and reflects 
present uncertainties. 

Chicago—While sheet production 
continues heavy, new business is 
light. Shipments against old con- 
tracts are supposed to be completed 
by Oct. 15, but in view of the heavy 
tonnage on books, some of this ma- 


terial may not be delivered until lat- 
er. The outlook for renewed buying 
is uncertain. 

Boston—-Sheet shipments on old 
contracts have been practically com- 
pleted to consumers in this terri- 
tory. Advance buying is light, al- 
though some spot demand has devel- 
oped. Prices are unchanged, with 
quantity extras in effect on less 
than carload shipments. 

New York—Sheet sales are light, 
with prices firm. 

Philadelphia—Autobody manufac- 
turers in this district are said to in- 
terpret the Iron and Steel institute’s 
resolution No. 13, affecting prices at 
Detroit, as a discrimination. An ef- 
fort is being made to rectify this 
situation. Specifications generally 
are light, with most consumers well 
protected for immediate requirements 
with tonnage released on old con- 
tracts. Sellers look for little fresh 
buying this month. Prices are firm. 

Cincinnati—Production in this dis- 
trict held close to 60 per cent during 
the week, although backlogs have 
virtually been cleaned up. New book- 
ings are retarded by consumers’ in- 
ventories. Demand from automo 
tive builders for new models has not 
developed in seasonal volume. 

St. Louis—Although sheet sales 
have tapered, producers and distrib- 
utors are confident of renewed de- 
mand toward the close of October. 
Removal of freight surcharges has 
resulted in the following delivered 
prices in St. Louis: No. 24 hot roll- 
ed annealed, 2.57c; No. 24 galvan- 
ized, 3.17c; and tin mill black, 2.82¢, 
a reduction of 0.02e¢ under previous 
prices. 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer! 


October 1933 Edition 


Standard Handbook 


Steel Price Extras 


The Seventh Edition Will Include — 


75 Booklets in One! 


Eliminates Your Extra File 


Here’s What Users Say— 
**It has been in constant use.”’ 


“We have been able to dispose of our 
miscellaneous file of differential sched- 
ules.”’ 

“A great help in the purchasing, as 
well as in cost estimating.”’ 
*“Sufficiently complete to eliminate 
our files of differential sheets, folders, 
and cards.”’ 

“We have found it not only very ac- 
curate but very complete.”’ 

‘It completely covers our require- 
ments.”” 

*“We have been using this book to 
check our invoices and find it very 
useful and complete.”’ 

**It is of great value and is constantly 
used by our organization.”’ 


(Names of users on request) 


Uniform Extras Covering All Materials Produced 
by the Iron and Steel Companies Under the Code 
of Fair Competition Approved by the Board of 


Directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


FREE 


With each order for the Current Edition received by 
October Sixteen we will give absolutely free one copy 
of the April 1934 Edition. Single copy price $1.00. 
Order now and receive two editions for the price of one. 


STEEL sau Cleveland 








This Book 
will 


exceed 


240 Pages 
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SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER COUPON 


(Not good after October 16, 1933) 





STEEL, Cleveland 
In accordance with special pre-publication offer find en- 
closed $....... i copies of Seventh Edition of the 
Standard Handbook of Steel Price Extras. We understand an 
equal number of copies of the April 1934 Edition will be 


sent free of charge when issued. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


Market More Active—Over 
4000 Tons Are Awarded at 
Chicago—2500 Tons Placed 
for Destroyers—Pacific 
Coast Navy Yards To Take 
4000 Tons; Cars, 2500 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICEHS, PAGE 54 


Chicago——-Fabricated shape awards 
total more than 4000 tons, while 
2500 to 3000 tons will be required 
for 500 ear underframes placed by 
Armour & Co. Bids are in on 2757 
tons of piling for a breakwater at 
Indiana Harbor, and this tonnage is 
expected to be divided among sev- 
eral producers. Four mills shared 
in the 7809 tons for the breakwater 
in nearby Calumet harbor. Low bid- 
ders have been announced on. three 
locks and dams on the Mississippi 
river, and urgency to increase em- 
ployment is expected to push 
awards for this work. Among new 
inquiries are two Illinois bridges, 
each. requiring 1500 tons, and a ma- 
chine shop for a Pacific coast navy 
yard taking 4000 tons. Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. has divided 
1000 tons for mill buildings at In- 
diana Harbor, while 1300 tons have 
been placed for a bridge superstruc- 
ture at Morris, Ill. 

Pittsburgh On several small 
structural shape orders, 1.70c, base, 
Pittsburgh, has been applied. Most 
large users have fourth quarter con- 
tracts entered at the late third quar- 
ter price. A large fabricator is re- 
ported favoring stocking about 10,- 
000 to 12,000 tons of standard struc- 
tural sections on its contract protec- 
tion, to guard against the immedi- 
ate buying at the higher price when 
its contract expires. Improvement 
is noted in the number of small jobs. 
River dam and lock work in three 
pending jobs in this district involve 
approximately 4500 tons of fabricat- 
ed structural steel, 

Cleveland——Protections for 60 days 
asked by fabricators for bidding on 
specific jobs indicate a considerable 
number of small projects are being 
negotiated. Plain material now is 
figured on a basis of 1.88%c, deliv- 
ered, Cleveland. Bids went into the 
Ohio highway department, Colum- 
bus, Oct. 6, on 535 tons for a bridge 
at Leavittsburg, and 140 tons for a 
bridze in Stark county, the largest 
projects pending. 

Boston — Bridge steel demand is 
heavier, with 2000 tons active. Sev- 
eral larger bridges will be out short- 
ly Bids are being taken on addi- 
tional federal work. 


New York—-Federal projects are 


more structural steel in 
the East. Award of 1800 tons for 
the Staten Island marine hospital 
several months ago to a Bethlehem, 
Pa., fabricator has been reaffirmed 
as the project goes ahead. Early ac- 
tion is expected on the award of steel 
for the Manhattan postoffice annex. 


Philadelphia—Structural work is 
developing slowly, with fabricators 
expecting little from government-aid 
projects this fall. Shapes are 1.80c, 
Bethlehem, Pa., or 1.90%e, deliv- 
ered, Philadelphia. Seeds & Durham, 
this city, are low on dam No. 3, Al- 
leghany river, requiring 1100 tons 
of new sheet piling and a substantial 
tonnage of used piling. Delaware is 
asking federal aid for the construc- 
tion of more than 25 public schools. 


Buffalo—Several thousand tons of 
structural steel and a large tonnage 
of reinforcing bars will be placed in 
the Buffalo district for bridge and 
highway contracts to be awarded 
within 30 days. 


Contracts Placed 


7809 tons, piling -for breakwater, Calu- 
met, Ill, divided evenly to Inland 
Steel Co. and Illinois Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. This is a revision of the report 
of tentative placing last week. 

2500 tons, for ten destroyers, navy, di- 
vided to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Hill, Baltimore; Jo- 
seph P. Cattie & Bros., and Enterprise 
Galvanizing Co., Philadelphia. 

1300 tons, superstructure, Morris, IIl.. 
bridge, to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1000 tons, mill buildings, Youngstown 


requiring 





Shape Awards Compared 


' Tons 
Week ended Oct. 7.............. 14,984 
Week ended Sept. 30 ............ 26,981 
Week ended Sept. 28 ............ 11,930 
This week in 19382 ................ 9,934 
Weekly average, 1932 ........ 14,285 
Weekly average, 1938 ........ 14,258 
Weekly average, Sept. ........ 14,365 
Total to date, 1932 ............ 622,858 
Total to date, 1938 ................ 584,567 





Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana Harbor, 
Ind.; divided between Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, and 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- 
cago; 600 tons of steel to be fur- 
nished by Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. 

875 tons, piling, bulkhead and wing 
walls, Port Isobel, Tex., to Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

680 tons, state bridge over Russian 
river, Sonoma county, California, to 
Judson-Pacific Co., San Francisco. 

620 tons, pre-cooling plant, refrigerat- 
ing steamship lines in South, to Die- 
trich Bros., Baltimore. 

540 tons, piling, Norfolk, Va.; 180 tons 
each to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

495 tons, storage and garage building 
for Daily News, New York, to Post 
& McCord Inc., New York; through 
Hegeman-Harris Co. 

475 tons, bridge, White Pine, Tenn., to 
Vineennes Bridge Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

425 tons, state bridge, United States 
highway 271, North of Antlers, Push- 
mataha county, Oklahoma, to Musko- 
gee Iron Works, Muskogee, Okla.; 
Standard Paving Co., Tulsa, general 
contractor. 

100 tons, bridge, Pawnee, Okla., to Kan- 
sas City Structural Steel Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

378 tons, overpass, Rock Island railroad, 
near Bridgeport, Okla., and bridge in 
Woodward county, Oklahoma, to J. B. 
Klein Iron & Foundry Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Nims & Frost, Hydro, 
Okla., general contractor. 

325 tons, building for Swift & Co., West 
Thirteenth street, New York, to 
Alpha Iron Works, New York; 
through Willcox Construction Co. 

state bridge over Russian 

California, 


275 tons, 


river, Mendocino county, 
to Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 


270 tons, bridge, Salt river, Arizona, to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

260 tons, bottling plant, East Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, to Post & 
McCord Inc., New York. 

250 tons, bridge, substructure, Morris, 
Ill., including 150 tons of piling, to 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

225 tons, three spillway gates, Pine Can- 
yon dam, Pasadena, Calif., to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

225 tons, Kress store building, Meredian, 
Miss., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

215 tons, bridge, Delaware & Hudson 
railroad, Greenwich, N. Y., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

210, grade separation, Westchester 
county, New York, to Lackawanna 
Steel Construction Corp., Buffalo; 
through Neclerio Construction Co., 
New York. 

200 tons, bridge, Grangeville, Idaho, to 
Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, 
Il. 

200 tons, sheet piling, immigration sta- 
tion. Gloucester, N. J., to Kalman 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; through 
Harry K. Eyre, Philadelphia, general 
contractor. 

190 tons, addition to building 36, Nation- 
al Aniline Works, Grasselli, N. J., to 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

170 tons, state bridge, Winthrop-North 
Lawrence, N. Y., to American Bridge 
Co,, Pittsburgh; through M. DeGroot, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 

170 tons, state bridge. South Ann street. 
Little Falls, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; James H 
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Small & Co. Inc., Cleveland, general 
contractor. 

160 tons, Mooers village, Clinton county, 
New York, to Lackawanna Steel Con- 
struction Corp., Buffalo; through 
Lord, Humphrey Co., Malone, N. Y. 

160 tons, building, East Sixty-sixth 
street, New York, for Transboro Real- 
ty Co., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

160 tons, state bridge, I-beams and 
trusses, Woodward county, Oklahoma, 
to Kansas City Structural Steel Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Maxwell Construc- 
tion Co., Columbus, Kans., general 
contractor. 

150 tons, building, to Duffin Iron Co., 
Chicago. 

135 tons, shapes and bars, bridge be- 
tween Walters and Frederick, Tillman 
county, Oklahoma; 94 tons of shapes 
to Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., 
Leavenworth, Kans., and 41 tons of 
bars to Midwest Steel Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; L. M. Mackey, Bitton, 
Okla., general contractor. 

134 tons, state bridge in Kit Carson 
county, Nevada, to unnamed interest. 

130 tons, bridge, Long Island railroad, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

130 tons, stock house addition, National 
Brewing Co., Baltimore, to Dietrich 
Bros., Baltimore. 

105 tons, bridges, New Mills and Sandy 
river, Gardiner and Phillips, Me., to 
Lackawanna Steel Construction Corp., 
3uffalo; bids Sept. 27. 

105 tons, state bridge, Hollow Field, Md., 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

103 tons, state bridge, project 164-I, 
Caddo county, Oklahoma, to Missouri 
Valley Bridge & Iron Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kans.; Maxwell Construction 
Co., Columbus, Kans., general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, building, Louisville, Ky., to 
International Steel & Iron Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

100 tons, Gonzales, Tex., to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

100 tons, P street bridge, Rock Creek 
park, Washington, to Bethlehem Fab- 
ricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; Pecora 
& Gaskill Engineering & Contracting 
Co., Baltimore, general contractor. 
Hudson Supply Co., Washington, 
awarded reinforcing bars. 

Unstated tonnage, bridge, Sloanesville, 
Schoharie county, New York, to Lack- 

| awanna Steel Construction Corp., Buf- 
falo, and Kalman Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Madison County Construc- 
tion Co. Inc., Solsville, N. Y., general 

. contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


15,000 tons, superstructure, midtown 
postoffice annex, Manhattan (New 
York), George F. Driscoll Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., low on supplemental bids 
Oct. . 2. 

4500 tons, Mississippi river lock and 
dam, Canton, Mo.; S. A. Healey, De- 
troit, low on general contract. 

4000 tons, machine shop navy yards, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

2600 tons, including 1800 tons piling, 
lock No. 16, Mississippi river, near 
Muscatine, Iowa; bids Oct. 24, United 
States engineer, Rock Island, MIIl. 
Work also takes 178 tons of steel 
forgings, 60 tons of steel castings and 
steel pipe, including 1600 feet, 6-inch. 

2500 tons, Mississippi river lock and 
dam, Alma, Wis.; McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., low on steel; 
United Construction Co., Alma, Ala., 
low on general contract. 

2500 tons, Hogsett locks, Apple Grove, 


(Please turn to Page 64) 
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Concrete 


Awards Expand, with Placing 
Of 4000 Tons for 
Dam—Indiana and Wiscon- 


Boulder 


sin Road Work Also Take 


ars 


REINFORCING BAR 


Pittsburgh—Demand for new bDil- 
let steel reinforcing bars is steady, 
comprising medium-size jobs. Three 
dams in this district on the Ohio and 
Big Kanawha rivers will take over 
1000 tons. General contract bids on 
the Pittsburgh postoffice ramps, call- 
inz for 500 tons of rail steel, are 
withheld; specification may be re- 
vised. New billet steel bars are based 
on 1.80¢, Pittsburgh, or 1.90c for 
cut lengths. Rail steel bars for re- 
inforecing are 1.75c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Concrete bars to the 
amount 800 tons or more are expect- 
ed to be supplied by a Cleveland mill 
for the city’s easterly sewage dispos- 
al plant, award of which is expected 
shortly. For the Cleveland inciner- 
ator, 150 tons have been placed. Ex- 
cept for several pending state high- 
way projects, miscellaneous jobs call 
for small tonnages. Mill lengths of 
new billet bars are firm at 1.85c, 
Cleveland, to distributors. 

Chicago—Reinforcing bar 
are depending largely upon 
projects for current business. While 
Illinois will make its first awards in 
connection with federal-aid road 
work the middle of this month, only 
small bar tonnages will be required, 
and a large portion of the program 
will not be carried out until next 
year. Indiana has placed 400 tons 
for highway construction and takes 
bids this week on 367 tons for bridge 
work. For a Springfield, Ill., power 
plant, 350 tons will be placed short- 
ly. Wisconsin has awarded 375 tons 
for highways. 

Boston—Reinforcing steel require- 
ments hold the recent slight improve- 
ment. An additional 200 tons of 


sellers 
public 





Tons 
Week: Gumed Oat. Fo. cocccciice 7,516 
Week ended Sept. 30 ............ 2,887 
Week ended Sept. 23 ............ 2,112 
This week, T1B32 ...............0008. 5,003 
Weekly average, 1932 ........ 3,920 
Weekly average, 1933 ........ 3,525 
Weekly average, Sept. .......... 3,365 


Total to date, 1932 
Total to date, 1935 











Substantial Tonnages 
Tons Pend for Three Bridges 


2900 





PRICES, PAGE. 55 


mesh has been placed for Rhode 
Island roads, while 150 tons’ has 
been awarded for a New Hampshire 
bridge. Billet bars, cut lengths, are 
1.95¢c, Buffalo. 

New York—Practically all recent 
pending reinforcing steel for New 
Jersey highways and 
been placed, althouzh some fresh in- 
quiry is out for that state and New 
York. The bulk of buying is for 
mesh. Approximately 2900 tons of 
concrete bars are active for Grand 
Island bridges at Buffalo, and the 
Erie railroad bridge at Elmira, N. Y. 
Billet bars are steady at 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Philadelphia Demand remains 
exceedingly light. James B. Long, 
engineer, Norristown, Pa., will open 
bids shortly on eight or ten county 
bridges for York county, Pennsyl- 
vania, but preliminary estimates in- 
dicate that the bar requirements wiil 
fall short of 100 tons. Billet steel 
bars in cut lengths are 1.90c¢, Pitts 
burgh, or 2.19¢, Philadelphia. 


Contracts Placed 


1000 tons, Boulder dam, Boulder City 
Nev., to Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Denver, 2800 tons, and to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 1200 
tons. 

i40 tons, mesh, highways, route 3, sec- 
tion 2B, Secaucus to Moonachie road, 
Hudson and Bergen counties, New 
Jersey; and route 6, section 1F, to 
Hackensack river, Bergen county, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.: 
GUeorge M. Brewster & Sons Ine., 
Bogota, N. J., general contractor. 

100 tons, Indiana road work, to severu! 
unstated interests. 

375 tons, Wisconsin road work: 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
balance to unstated interest. 

300 tons, highway, Jefferson county, 
New York, to American Steel & Wire 
Co., New York; through C. D. Mur- 
ray Co. Ine., Syracuse, N. Y 

226 tons, state high way work in 16 coun- 
ties, California, to unnamed interests 

192 tons, state highway work in Los 
Angeles county, California to un 
named interest, 

165 tons, highway, Dutchess county 
New York, to Truscon Steel Co 
Youngstown, O.; through A. E. Otta- 
viano Ine. 


bridges has 


175 tons 


150 tons, state bridge over Feather riv- 
er, Butte county, California, to un 
named interest. 

150 tons, state bridge, Landaff. N. H 
to Conerete. Steel Co., Boston: Kitt 
redge Bridge Co., Concord, N. H., gen 
eral contractor. 

150 tons, incinerator for Cleveland, to 
Patterson-Leitch Co., Cleveland 
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PICKLING PURPOSES 


Every pickling and acid storage tank we 
produce is made to order. Only perfect 
timbers are used—tie rods, nuts and 
washers are made of acid resisting bronze 


with lead, rubber or protective wood. 


Consult us regarding your 
tank problems. 
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145 tons, route 6, section 1E, Ridgefield 
Park, New Jersey, to Igoe Bros., New- 
ark; George M. Brewster & Sons Inc. 
Bogota, N. J., general contractor. 

1388 tons, substructure, Morris, Ill., 
bridge, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Co., Milwaukee. 

1385 tons, Young’s bay bridge, Oregon, 
to unnamed interests; Lindstrom & 
Feigenson, Portland, Oreg., general 
contractors. 

128 tons, bridge carrying route 6, sec- 
tion 1-E across tracks, New Jersey & 
New York railroad, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., to Igoe Bros., Newark; 
George M. Brewster & Sons Inc., 
Bogota, N. J., general contractor. 

115 tons, including 55 tons of shapes, 
bureau of roads bridge, Linn county, 
Oregon, to unnamed interests. 

107 tons, state bridge over Russian riv- 
er, Mendocino county, California, to 
unnamed interest. 

10) tons, bars and shapes, mainly for- 
mer, filtration plans and pumping sta- 
tion, Braintree, Mass., to Concrete 
Sieel Co., and A. O. Wilson Structural] 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Clark & Smith 
Inc., Quincy, Mass., general contrac- 
tor. 

100 tons, building, Armstrong Paint & 
Varnish Co., Chicago, to Concrete 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

Unstated, bureau of roads bridge, Wil- 
lamette county, Oregon; Kuckenberg 
& Wittman Co., Portland, Oreg., gen- 
eral contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


367 tons, Indiana state bridge work; 
bids Oct. 10. 

350 tons, power plant, Springfield, 111. 

231 tons, for delivery to Panama, bureau 
of supplies and accounts, navy de- 
partment, Washington; bids Oct. 5. 

305 tons, lock No. 16, Mississippi river, 
near Muscatine, Iowa; bids Oct. 24, 
United States engineer, Rock Island, 
Ill. 

285 tons, bridges, St. Francis river, Lake 
City-Monette road, highway 18, Ar- 
kansas; bids Oct. 17, Little Rock, Ark. 

122 tons, state highway work in San 
Bernardino county, California; bids 
Oct. 18. 

115 tons, state bridge, Mystic river, 
Medford, Mass. 

110 tons, twin locks, Kanawha river 
United States engineer, Huntington 
W. Va.; Brader Construction Co., New 
York, low. 

101 tons, state highway work, Eagle 
county, Colorado; bids Oct. 5. 

100 tons, bridge, Morris Plains, N. J.; 
bids Oct. 23. Highway openings same 
date require 75 tons of mesh, Cape 
May and Atlantic counties, New York. 


Strikes Delay Shipments of 
Semifinished Steels 


Semifinished Prices, Page 56 


Prices of sheet bars, billets, slabs, 
wire rods and other semifinished 
steels remain unchanged for fourth 
quarter. Considerable interruption 
has been caused to shipments, es- 
pecially sheet bars, by the continu- 
ing strike at one important mill in 
the Pittsburgh district and by labor 
difficulties in other plants. Some of 
the 12 open hearths in a leading mill 
in the Pittsburgh district, which 
have been iargely on sheet bar pro- 
duction are expected to be taken off 
this week. 
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PIPE PRICES, PAGE 55 


Pittsburgh—Seamless pipe still is 
the most severely depressed branch of 
the tubular products market, espe- 
cially so from the oil field restric- 
tions and failure of tonnage line pipe 
orders to develop. Bulk of orders 
in butt and lap-weld standard pipe 
is made up at the best of carload 
lots. <A revision is being considered 
in the list on cold-drawn seamless 
tubing whereby prices per foot and 
per pound will be simplified. Indi- 
eations are that the July 1 card of 
discounts on standard pipe likely will 
hold at least through the present 
quarter. 

Cleveland—The market is quiet, 
with small orders from jobbers con- 
stituting the bulk of current busi- 
ness. A meeting of the Cleveland 
board of control was to decide late 
last week questions involving some 
of the zeneral contracts for water- 
mains, on which placing of addition- 
al material this week depends, in- 
volving 5000 tons of plates and near- 
ly 6000 tons of cast pipe. 

Chicago—Difficulties of some mu- 
nicipalities in providing acceptable 
collateral for federal loans are post- 
poning placing of pipe orders. Few 
purchases are made and inquiries are 
slow. Larger cities generally are 
postponing new construction, while 
approach of cold weather is expected 
further to restrict activity. Chicago 
is inquiring for 100 tons of special 
castings for water pipe. Chicago de- 
livered prices are 40 cents a ton low- 
er as a result of elimination of freight 
surcharges. 

Boston—Cast pipe demand con- 
tinues light, but with several large 
lots only awaiting financing. A state 
job at Bridgewater, Mass., involving 
200 tons, has been awarded. Mer- 
chant steel pipe is dull. 

New York — Cast pipe inquiry is 
sluggish, limited largely to miscel- 
laneous state projects, the largest 
being for a state hospital water line 
at Ithaca, N. Y. On standard pipe 
$35, eastern foundry, is frequently 
shaded. Following hearing on the 
east pipe code Oct. 9, a steadying of 
the price structure is expected. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Awards are 
slow and the market generally is 
lagzing, production having been cut 
to less than 40 per cent of capacity. 
Some cast iron pressure pipe is being 
shipped on old contracts. 
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Delayed Financing and _ Ap- 
proach of Cold Weather Further 
Hold Up Awards of Consequence of supplies and accounts, navy de- 


Steel Pipe Placed 


Unstated tonnage, steel tubing, bureau 


partment, east and west yards, to 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


317 tons, pipe and fittings, sewer and 
water line, Herman Biggs hospital, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; bids Oct. 17. 

103 tons, special castings for 3 to 24- 
inch water pipe, Chicago; bids Oct. 11. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


200 tons, state project, Bridgewater, 


Mass., to United States Pipe & Found- 100 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch, for Ocean 
3urlington, N. J. 


ry Co., Beach, N. Y.:; bids Oct. 16. 
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EXTRA WIDE FLATS 
SPECIAL SECTIONS 


Founded in 1891 


These cold drawn sections have been pleasing 
steel bar users the nation over for many 
years. The character and quality of these 
bars as produced today is the result of a 
careful study of the problems that confront 
the application of cold finished bars to 
Industrial purpose, coupled with a desire to 
please. We would consider it a privilege to 
serve you and a pleasure to add you to our 
long list of friends. 


Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 


Harvey, Ill. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all principal cities 
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House of Magnetic a 


scribing the serviceindetai 





you have a problem of removing iron, 
in any form, where detrimental to your 
product or for profitable iron re- 
covery, consult the Stearns Testing 
Laboratory. Regardless of your past ex- 
‘ee it pays to submit your prob- 
ems to specialists, because of new de- 
velopments and research in magnetic 


separation. Write for bulletin “The 
ic’ de- 
,orsend 
samples of your product for test. 


MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. TL 650 S. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Builders of Stearns Magnetic Equipment) Lf 

















MICHIGAN 


COLD DRAWN SEAMLESS 
STEEL TUBING 


Manufacturers of cold drawn seam- 
less steel tubing in any form and 
to any carbon or alloy specification 
in sizes from 3” outside diameter 
down to }%” and in wall thickness 
from °¢” to 26 gauge. 


ROUNDS + SQUARES 
HEXAGONS:SPECIAL SHAPES 


ICHIGAN @ @ @ e 


SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


A Michigan Corporation 
Mills and General Offices: South Lyon, Michigan 
(Suburb of Detroit) 
Sales Representatives: 
Chicago . Cincinnati . Cleveland . Detroit . Indianapolis 
Memphis . New York . St. Louis . 
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Structural Shapes Pending 


(Concluded from Page 61) 


W. Va. 

2000 tons, Hall of Records, Oakland, 
Calif.; bids soon. 

2000 tons, Mississippi river lock and 
dam, Fountain City, Wis.; Worden 
Allen Co., Milwaukee, low on steel; 
Merritt, Chapman, Whitney, Cleve- 
land, low on general contract. 

1500 tons, bridge, Henry, IIll., for Illinois 
state waterways division, Springfield. 

1500 tons, bridge, Spring Valley, Ill., for 
Illinois state waterways. division, 
Springfield. 

1100 tons, sheet piling, dam No. 3, Alle- 
gheny river, Seeds & Durham, Phila- 
delphia, low for general contract. 
Considerable used sheet piling also 
will be required. 

875 tons, state bridges, Revere-East 
Boston, Mass. 

800 tons, airplane hangar, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

800 tons, four hangars, Corry field, 
Pensacola, Fla.; Murch Bros., St. 
Louis, low. 

775 tons, twin locks including gates, 
power house and operating machin- 
ery, Kanawha river, near Winfield, 
W. Va.; Brader Construction Co., New 
York, low. Bids Oct. 2, United States 
engineer, Huntington, W. Va. 

730 tons, bridges, St. Francis river; 
Lake City-Monette road, highway 18, 
Arkansas; bids Oct. 17, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

570 tons, state highway bridge, Leavitts- 
burg, O.; bids in Oct. 6. 

525 tons, bridge, Mystic river, Medford, 
Mass. 

530 tons, chemistry building, Howard 
university, Washington. 

500 tons, bridge, Mobile, Ala. 

360 tons, inspection bridge for San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge; bids soon. 

350 tons, bridge, Miles City, Mont. 

325 tons, state bridges, New Hampshire; 
Kittredge Bridge Co., Concord, N. H., 
low on Landaff bridge, $71,839.43; 
Davison Construction Co., Mancnes- 
ter, N. H., low on Warner bridge, 
$8778.70. Bids Sept. 28. 

295 tons, garage, for Johns Hopkins 
hospital, Baltimore; McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., reported 
low. 

250 tons, approximately, bridges, York 
county, Pennsylvania; James B. Long, 
Norristown, Pa., engineer; bids to be 
asked shortly. 

250 tons, state bridge in Eagle county, 
Colorado; bids Oct. 5. 

203 tons, two Pennsylvania state 
bridges; bids Oct. 19. 

200 tons, flood gates, Lake Okeechobee, 
Fla.; bids Oct. 9. 

200 tons, power plant, navy yard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; bids in. 

160 tons, state highway bridge, Thur- 
man, N. Y. 

140 tons, state highway bridge, Stark 
county, Ohio; bids in Oct. 6. 

120 tons, bridge to carry route 10, sec- 
tion 4 across route 5, Morris Plains, 
N. J.; bids Oct. 23. 

100 tons, garage, office and heating 
plant for the state highway depart- 
ment, Lockhaven, Pa.; Hood & Gross 
Inc., Philadelphia, low for general 
contract. , 

100 tons, subway for Southern Pacific 
Co., at McConnel, Calif.; bids soon. 

Unstated tonnage, radio antenna towers 
in lots of 80 to 144 and similar towers 
in lots of 20 to 70, schedule 25603, divi- 
sion of purchases, department of cone- 
merce, Washington; bids Oct. 17. 
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Shipments Against Old Orders 
Continue Fair—New 
Is Light, Mostly Spot Needs 


Business 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 56 


Pittsburgh — Merchant iron mar- 
ket still features a lack of forward 
buying although shipments are fair. 
One open-hearth plant of a noninte- 
grated producer has increased its re- 
leases on basic iron recently from 
outside sources with the addition of 
two more open hearths. Louisville, 
Ky., engineers are asking bids Oct. 
20 on castings and metal parts for 
reconstructing locks and dams NOs. 
45, 46, 49 and 50 in the lower Ohio 
river. Pig iron prices are stable at 
$18 for foundry grades, $17.50 on 
basic and $18.50 on bessemer. 

Cleveland—Shipments in Septem- 
ber exceeded those of any month this 
year, but present outlook is less fav- 
orable. Strikes are introducing an 
element of uncertainty. Consump- 
tion by the automotive industry will 
be in smaller volume, according to 
present indications. Foundry codes 
have not been given final approval. 
Prospects for higher fuel costs lead 
makers to anticipate an early advance 
over the present base of $17.50, lake 
furnaces. A merchant furnace inter- 
est here booked 3000 tons during 
the week. 

Chicago — New business is light, 
principally small fill-in lots. Ship- 
ments are steady, however, and most 
important consumers are well pro- 
tected against fourth quarter require- 
ments. Although there is no 
urgency, cOnsumers are interested in 
taking in this iron sinee contract 
prices generally are lower than the 
prevailing $17.50, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable. Sufficient 
unshipped iron remains on books to 
assure a steady movement the rest 
of the year. 

Boston Consumers have been 
taking fair shipments against con- 
tracts, but new buying is light, as is 
inquiry, except one for 500 tons or 
more of No. 2X for a northern New 
England interest. Adoption of a 50- 
cent rate on delivery, Everett to 
Roston, makes the delivered price to 
the latter point $18.50 for foundry 
iron, affecting also delivered price of 
Buffalo and southern iron, the lat- 
ter still having a 38-cent advantage 
allowed under a code resolution. 

Buffalo—Demand has slowed con- 
siderably, consumers being comfort- 
ably supplied for the present. Pros- 
pects of higher prices may cause ad- 
ditional coverage shortly. So far, 
labor disorders in the Buffalo dis- 
trict have had little effect on melt. 

Philadelphia —- While new busi- 
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ness still is restricted chiefly to car- 
lots, Orders are more numerous. 


Meanwhile, prices are steady with 
basic at $17.76, delivered, Philadel- 
phia; No. 2 foundry at $18.26; mal- 





HERE‘S A 
P & H-HANSEN 
QUALITY WELD 


See how uniform it is. 
Penetration is good and 
uniform. There is no 
wasteful overlapping of the 
bead. Proper current and 
arc control makes such 
welds easy with the P&H.- 


Hansen Arc Welder. coated 









NOTE: Both welds were made with heavily 
electrode. 


leable at $18.76; and bessemer at 
$19.26. Weakening influence of an 
easier scrap market is being offset 
by the continued upward trend in 
coke and fuel prices. Approximate- 
ly 6600 tons of foreign iron, prin- 
cipally Royal Dutch, arrived here re- 
cently. 
Cincinnati Shipments have 
dropped sharply the past week, most 
contracts having been exhausted 
during the third quarter. Principal 
consumers have stocks of lower- 






THIS 
WELD IS FAULTY 


Note how the bead has 
piled up. Time and ma- 
terial are wasted without 
adding to strength. Too 
short an arc was used, 
probably because the arc 
was sluggish and varying. 





TUDY your WELDS 


pa /) Here’s How 

_ You Can Have 
Quality Welding 
Any man who has learned his A, B, C’s in weld- 


ing will tell you that current control is all-im- 
portant in quality welding. To be sure, you need 











40 
+ 
AVERAGE PERFORMANCE 


oo 


71 





a good operator, but fortunately there are plen- } 


ty available who know their stuff. 


P&H-Hansen has been designed for positive, 
simple current control. You'll find, for instance, 
that P&H-Hansen far exceeds all standard spec- 
ifications in assuring uniformity of current flow. 
This means greater smoothness of weld, more 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
Voltage Recovery 


Here’s graphic evidence 
of the rapid voltage re- 
covery of the P&H-Han- 


uniform penetration, higher speed and sounder, sen. When circuit is 


stronger welds. 


In simplicity of design, ease of control, low op- 
erating cost, the P&H-Hansen welder is unique. 
You'll be interested in the descriptive matter 
contained in our new bulletin “Weld It Well.” 


Send for your copy today. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
Established 1884 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


4411 W. National Ave. 


opened from short circuit 
the voltage on a P&H- 
Hansen falls to but 71 
volts and rapidly recovers 
to normal, while the vol- 
tage of the ordinary type 
of welder falls to approxi- 
mately 40 volts and grad- 
ually increases to normal. 
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STAINLESS AND 
HEAT RESISTING priced iron adequate for early needs, 


and buying is dull. Northern iron 


continues $17.50, base, Hamilton, 

A R & and southern iron 38 cents less. 
New York—Sales are the largest 
YW W E ¢ D | N G in several weeks, several thousand 
as yy tons reported placed. Prices are un- 
{/ St. Louis—In spite of the lack of 
new buying the melt holds up well, 
a number of foundries having 
stepped up operations. September 
shipments exceeded the August to- 


tal by a small margin. The 38-cent 
differential in St. Louis delivered 
price between northern and southern 


iron has been restored, and an arbi- 























If you weld stainless alloys buy from the oldest trary switching charge average of 50 | 
: cents per ton has been adopted in }4 
company producing Alloy Electrodes exclusively pricing to local melters. 
and serving the world’s leading steel producers Birmingham, Ala. — Sales are of 
the spot class entirely. Base price is } 
and users. fixed for the last quarter and con- i 
sumers are confident they can get i 
iron as needed, should an emergency 


All popular analyses of chrome and chrome-nickel 


electrodes carried in stock arise. Melters carry small stocks. 


Toronto, Ont. — With minor im- | 
provement taking place in the @a- 
nadian iron and steel industry, mer- 


E 

chant iron sales are _ increasing. ; 

all ra * n C. While most orders are in single-car d 
lots, some booking has been done 4 

for lots up to 300 tons from the : 


7311 Union Ave., Cleveland, Ohio * larger users. No contract placing for 


last quarter delivery is reported. 


Coke 


Beehive Price To Advance; ‘ 
By-Product Demand Steady : 


Coke Prices, Page 56 








Coke and coal markets were both 
unsettled last week in the western 
Pennsylvania district. Nominal mar- 
For more than sixty years PHOENIX ROLLS have been the standard of kets on beehive furnace and foundry 
comparison and service throughout the steel mills of the world, rolling grades find no sales to test. Soft 
millions of tons of steel annually. coal prices have been filed under the 


PHOENIX SERVICE: has come to mean a continuing interest in coal code but the extent of the im- 


every roll we sell until its full life has been obtained. pending advance in beehive coke is 
not determinable. 





eke 


Recently modernized Open Hearths, Air Furnaees, Grinding and Fin- 
ishing equipment enable us to lead the present day trend toward more 


durable rolls which will give better finish and reduced rolling mill costs. lron Ore S h ipments Up 


Our latest development, PHOENIXLOY, a uniformly hard roll, is giving 
service today in many flat rolling mills which only two years ago was Iron Ore Prices, Page 56 








thought impossible. Cleveland—A few additional car- 
goes of iron have been specified for 

Phoenix Metal Relis Pheenix — Rolls Sank tla vue Gn tata teem Gtn- 
Phoenix “A” Rolls Phoenix Nickel Chill Rolls tracts, rounding out furnace re- 
Phoenix “K” Rolls Phoenix Steel Rolls quirements. These, with continuation 
Pheenix Tube Mill Rolis Phoenix Sand Bolls R of heavy shipments, indicate the 
y y y movement for the season will reach 

PHOENIXLOY aaah 25,000,000 tons, compared with 3,- 

(Uniformly Hard) 500,000 tons last year. Final figures 





show 5,504,175 tons was shipped in 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS CORPORATION September, 4,862,947 tons more than 


| in the month last year. The total to 


8 AL LTTE A 
| » » » » bt rest tse PA. * * - = Oct. 1 this year is 16,301,573 tons, 


an increase of 13,910,418 tons over 
the comparable period last year. 
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in the market last week, with the 


Melters Evince No Interest— : —T. ea es 

Prices Resist Well but Give “re tons of mneneng — the 25,- 

Crea » Or it ; a ; 100-ton Pennsylvania’ railroad list. 
Way Slightly in Spots Lists to be closed this week are the 

7800-ton Baltimore & Ohio, Oct. 9, and 


the 4600-ton Norfolk & Western, Oct. 


Pittsburgh — The market still ex- and hydraulic compressed bundles at 13. In the former are 4000 tons of 
hibits a weak tone because of decided $12.50 and blast furnace scrap at $8.75 rails and 1050 tons of iron wheels, and 
lack of forward interest on the part may cast some light upon an untested in the latter 1800 tons of rails. Deal- 
of mills. At Youngstown sale of some Pittsburgh market. Railroad iists pro- ers have dropped asking prices on 


5000 tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel vided the only subject of comment heavy breakable and cupola cast by 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 





HEAVY MELTING STEEL O ANGLE BARS—STEEL Oo Eastern Pa. .. 6.00 to 6.50 Chi., rolled steel.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Birmingham ........ 9.50 t0:10.00  CRICRBO  ...cccccccocscee 10.50 to 11.00 N. Y., deal. ........... 3.00 Cincinnati, iron.... 8.50to 9.00 
Boston, dealers.... 6.25 to i eee: AM: ickeccrcseects 10.00 to 10.50 Pittsburgh ....... 8.50 to 9.00 E. Pa., iron .......... 12.00 to 13.00 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 10.50 to 11.0 E. Pa., steel ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No, 2........ 9.00 to 10.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Q O CAST IRON BORINGS oO Pitts., iron 11.50 to 12.00 
CHICAZO _ ......crorcenees 9.50 to 10.00 buffalo, billets and Birming., plain... 3.50to 4.50 Pitts. steel 14.00 to 14.50 
ce a OS Rs 10.25 to 10.75 bloom crops ...... 11.50 to 12.50 Boston, chem. ...... 10.00 to11.00 St. Louis, iron .... 8.50to 9.00 
Cleve 9.75 to 10.25 Cleveland bil. and Boston. dealers.... 3.25to 4.50 St. Louis, steel .... 10.00 to 10.50 
Det., No. 1 8.00 to 8.50 bloom crops 12.5010 13.50 Buffalo ........000. 6.25 to 7.00 
Det., No 7.00 to 7-50 Eastern Pa. crops 14.00 t0 14.50 Chicago. ......c00 5.50 to 6.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP QQ oO 
a. Pa. ... ‘a 10.50 Pittsburgh billet Cinch, Gaal: sisccass: 5.00to 5.50 Birmingham 9.00 to 9.50 
ES og 3 | s a eee 8.50 to 9.00 bloom crops ...... 14.50 to 15.00 Cleveland ............. 7.50 to 7.75 Bosto J 2 5. OC 5.5 
» a : ton, No. 2 5.00 to 5.50 
Federal, Il. octestus 8.75 to 9.25 Pitts., sheet bar Detroit ............. 6.25 to 6.75 Boston, Tex. con. 10.75 to 11.00 
Granite City, Ill. 8.25 to 8.75 CTODS ccccccossccccsesee 14.50 to 15.00 EE. Pa., chem. ...... 12.00 to 15.00 Buffalo, cupola.... 10.00 to 10.50 
N. Y., deal. R. R. 8.00 Se” ee 3.00 Buffalo (mach.).... 10.00 to 11.50 
N. : & deal. No. 2 at 7.00 FROGS, SWITCHES Q O = Pittsburgh ...cccccccs 8.50 to 9.00 Chicago, agri. net 8.00 to 8.50 
Pitts., No. 1 .......... 12.50 013.00 Chicago ...c.cseee 9.560 t0 10.00 St. Louis ....:.0..... 4.75 to 5.25 Chi., mach. net.... 9.50 to 10.00 
St. L. No. 1 del... 9.75 t010.25 St. Louis. ............ 10.00 to 10.50 Chi., railroad net 9.00 to 9.50 
Valleys, No. 1 .... 12.50 to 13.00 Cinci., mach. cup. 8 95 to 8 75 
SHOVELING STEEL 9 oO PIPE AND FLUES O _Q Cleve. cupola ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS a 9.50to10.00 Cinci. deal. ........ 4.50to 5.00 Detroit, net .......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo, dealers.... 9.00 to 10.00 Cleveland .............. 10.50 to 11.00 E. Pa., cupola ...... 12.00 
Chi. (Factory) .... 7.75 to 8.75 ek en 9.00to 9.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS : ~~ ar gy oeeet SOUto 6.56 
Cleveland cc... 9.50 to 10.0 5 Ce eee 
or err 8.00 to 8.50 RAILROAD WROUGHT gy nigra aa Teste 7ae fete 9.00 to 9.50 
a BTN os. Sao vhicago, net ........ 7.00to 7.50 pitts. cupola 11.00 to 11.50 
E. Pa. new mat.... 10.00 to 10.50 Birmingham ........ 8.00 to 8.25 Cincinnati ............ 5.00to 5.50 « s a 
Pittsburgh ............ 12.00 to 12-50 Boston, dealers... 2.00to 2.50 fastern Pa... 8.00 to 8.50 52m Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
WIIG hoc cash sovasten ree 12.00 to 12.50 Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 7.00to 8.00 N yY. deal 5.25 to 5.50 Seattle iunboee baionsesses 4.50 to 6.50 
Buffalo, No, 2...... 10.50t011.00 c+ f[ouis ..... 6.00to 6.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 9.00to 9.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS oO ee ae a St. L. No.1 mach. 9.00to 9.50 
BBUPTAIO .sacseesses..cos. 5.50to 6.00 Chi., No. 2 ........... 9.50 to 10.00 
idl ia. eset 656 Cine, No 2... ae ee SS aeee cane oO a) 
atl, = sone ck De - Boston, dealers.... 5.00to 5.50 p.. - we . 
Cleveland ............ 8.00 to 8.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 10.50to 11.00 > ff: 4 ~, boston, del. .......... 5.75 to 6.00 
Eastern Pa. .......... 9.00 to 9.50 N. Y., No. 1 deal. 7.00to 7.50 Buffalo ........ error: ana 320 Buffalo, break .... 7.00to 8.00 
Pittsburgh ..........+. 11.00 to 11.50 Pitts., No. 1 ss. 1e8 te iase. <"*.. o*- we Tce, aan, Cee. Orenk 4. 7.50to 8.66 
Ngee peror —agpialnpgeaac 6.00 to 6.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 7.00 to 7.50 Detroit... 1.50to 8.00 Detroit break....... 5.50 to 6.00 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 8.75 to 9.25 Detroit, auto net.. 8.50to 9.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE aad ond 400to 4.60 Eastern Pa Seaaae eae 
rewetall 4.50 to 5.00 SPECIFICATION PIPE a Rese. - ers .... y+ 4 11:50 N. Y., No. 1, deal. 7.00to 7.50 
hice sessneenenenneny 5 Reatet 4.00 to 4.50 hicago (heavy).. : 0 11.5 N. Y., break. deal. 6.25to 6.75 
CUCINEET «.....<.0 bene Eastern Pa. .......... Eastern Pa, ......... 10.00 pittsburgh 10.50 to 11.00 
WIBLVONG scadiccisscsnsss 5.00 to 6.00 ae heyy scevesdese oat hes ax gh . . 10. ; 
St. Louis ...........+. 5.50 to 6.00 o tes © seencenscees eee Os ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS O MALLEABLE oO oO 
BUSHELING oO o Chicago, net .......... 8.00 to 8.50 Boston, consum... 12.50 to 13.00 
STEEL RAILS SHORT QO Buffalo, No. 1........ 9.00 to 10.00 St. Louis ....sse..s00e- 9.50 t010.00 Buffalo .......c.ccsssee-. 11.00 to 12.00 
Birmingham ccccvece 11.50 to ao Chicago, No. 1 .... 7.75to 8.25 Chicago, 1; <2, re 10.00 to 10.50 
a. dealers... shane bee Cinci., No. 1 deal. 6.50to 7.00 AXLE TURNINGS QO O Cinci., agri. del... 8.25 to 8.75 
NRMNIED  eacectpensscetaoes . O12. Cinci.. No. 2 ...... 3.00 to 3.50 Boston, dealers... 4.50to 4.75 Cinci., R. R. del... 8.75 to 9.25 
Chicago (3 ft.)...... 11.00 to 11.50 Cleve., No. 2 ..... 76046. 7.95 Buffalo ................ 7.50 to 8.00 Cleveland, rail ....11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) .... 12.00 to 12.50 Det., No. 1 new.... 7.00to 7.50 Chi.. elec. fee. ...... 8.00 to 8.50 Detroit, auto ...... 7.50 to 8.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 11.50 to 12.00 < Louis, No. 1... 6.50to 7.00 Cleveland ............ 9.50 to 10.00 St. Louis. R. R..... 9.50 to 10.00 
DICTION | cccccivesesssre.0s 10.00 to 10.50 Val. new No. 1 .... 12.50 to 13.00 Eastern oe 9.50to10.00 Eastern Pa., R.R. 12.50 to 13.00 
de hw ag | errr ee 5.50 to 6.00 
ear ee = 
AN 1€S8) s.....0+ 14.50 to 15.00 eee  epcataa CO STEEL CAR AXLES OH RAILS FOR ROLLING u 
St. Louis S66 iee a a 4.00 to 5.00 Birmingham 11.00 to 11.50 5 feet and ave 
© RAQUEDS  ccccccccoeeees . . Boston, dealers we 2.75 to 3.00 5 MEER seeceees . +t an over 
POTD visi sencnissccce 6.25 to 7.09 Boston, ship. Pt..... 8.00to 8.50 Birmingham ........ 10.00 to 10.50 
STOVE PLATE o Oo Chicago is ee 5.50 to 6.00 Buffalo dudobentnnecocecce 10.00 to 11.00 Boston, dealers ae 7.00 to 7.25 
Birmingham ........ 7.00 to 7.50 Ginci., deal 5.00 to 5.50 Chicago, net ........ 10.00 t0 10.50 Buffalo oo... 9.00 to 9.50 
Boston, dealers... 4.50to 4.75 Cleveland ............ 7.00to 7.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 15.50 Chicago ................. 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo Pakistanis ROO Oe SO. Fist 5.50to 6.090 St. Louis................ 11.50 to 12.00 astern Pa. .......... 12.50 
Chicago, net ........ 7.00to 7.50 astern Pa. .......... 6.50 to 7.00 New York, dealer 8.00to 8.25 
Binel: Geek. as... 7.00 to 7.50 WN. Y., deal. ....... 4.00 to 4.50 SHAFTING oO ay >< eee 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroit, net .......... 4.50 to 5.00 Pittsburgh ............ 9.50 to 10.00 Boston, ship, pt.... 9.25 to 9.50 
Eastern Pa. .......... 8.00 to 8.50 ; FS fastern Pa. ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
N. Y. deal, Fdry. 6.00 wane SRR ao ante ge NY. deal. sseeeee 10.00 to 10.25 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES Oo 
FINE bina OW See te j Rie a” 8.00 to 8.50 Chicago, cut ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS oO St. | Nea: 2 nu: 8.50 to 9.00 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS o For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS Oo Oo 
2 RATNER 11.50 to 12.00 Boston, dealers .... 2.50to 2.75 Birming., iron .... 9.00to 9.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS oO 
RIND © sesetcavetecnnss 10.50 to 11.00 Buffalo .................. 6.25 to 7.00 Boston, iron deal. 6.75 to 7.25 Buffalo ................ 11.06 to 11.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 13.50 to 14.00 Cinci., deal. .......... 5-00 to 5.50 Buffalo. iron ........ 8.00to 9.00 Chicago ...............+. 11.00 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh ............ 14.50 to 15.00 Cleveland .............. 7.50 to 7.75 Buffalo. steel ...... 11.00 to 11.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 12.50 to 138.50 
_ Ce eee renee 1G te 1450 Detroit ............:0.:. 6.25 to 6.75 Chicago. iron ...... 9.50to 10.00 Pittsburgh ............ 14.50 to 15.00 
67 
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50 cents a ton. A minor sale of re- 
rollers has been made nearby at $15. 
Cleveland—Weakness in sympathy 
with other centers has caused quo- 
tations on open-hearth grades. of 
scrap to decline 25 to 50 cents. Prices 
in the Valleys are also lower. Buy- 
ing is practically absent, though some 
blast furnace material is moving. 
Chicago——While mill buying of 
steel scrap continues light, available 
supplies are decreasing and a strong- 


er tone is noted. Some dealers now 











are unwilling to accept orders at 
prices prevailing on recent purchases. 
Shipments to some points are slow. 
New business is as quiet as formerly. 
While last sales of heavy melting 
steel were made at $9.75, few offer- 
ings now are made at this figure. 

Boston Demand for scrap is 
dull, all grades moving slowly with 
price easiness covering a _ wider 
range, including chemical borings. 
Steelmaking grades are listless with 
the largest consumer unwilling to 








WHEN 
MINUTES 
COUNT 








hauling equipment. 


products, 


experience. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, 


Hand Chain 















N these days of industrial modernization all executives 


realize the importance of minutes saved. 


money lost—and it cannot be recovered. 


Too frequently, modernization while stressing these factors 
that make for finer quality, greater production and better 
plant arrangement, overlooks that vitally important element 
in efficiency — materials handling. 


because raw materials are held up by inadequate lifting and 


Yale Hand or Electric Hoists, combined with Yale Trolleys— 
or Yale Hand Lift and Electric Trucks with Yale Steel-Bound 
Skid Platforms—will facilitate interplant handling operations 
and save time in getting materials into position for machines 


to fabricate and likewise simplify the storing of raw or finished 


Yale Engineers have made studies in hundreds of diversified 
industries and many manufacturers have profited by their 


Have Our Representative Call 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Makers of Yale Electric 
Hoists, 


Time lost is 


Machines remain idle 


PHILADELPHIA, PA... U.S.A, 


Trucks, Hand Lift 
Electric 


Trucks, 


Hoists and Trolleys. 








ee 
ee 
a 





pay better than $8 delivered, Worces- 
ter, and not inclined to take much 
at that price. As a result dealers 
are offering from $6.25 to $6.75 for 
heavy melting steel. 

New York—Demand for all grades 
of scrap continues’ sluggish, but 
with prices fairly steady. Heavy 
breakable cast is more active than 
Other grades. Most eastern steel 
works still hold up shipments and 
buying of melting steel in this terri- 
tory is mostly against export orders, 
$8, barge, being paid for No. 1 and 
$7 for No. 2. 

Philadelphia Further softness 
prevails in scrap prices, trading be- 
ing sluggish. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is weak at $10.50, delivered, 
while No. 2 is off to a spread of $8.50 
to $9. Recent opening of several 
hundred tons of scrap at the local 
navy yard elicited little interest from 
buyers. In fact, there was no more 
than one bidder for most of the ton- 
nage. 

Buffalco—Demand for scrap is slow, 
with no sales to confirm nominally 
lower prices except in the case of 
No. 2 heavy melting steel, for which 
$9 contracts have been made and de- 
liveries begun. Melt of serap has 
dropped sharply. 

Detroit—In the absence of any 
mill demand, iron and steel scrap 
quotations are unchanged. There is 
a possibility that further reductions 
are near, but this week there is no 
definite change from last week. 

Cincinnati—Iron and _ steel serap 
continues dull with mills not buying 
and activity confined chiefly to deal- 
ers covering contracts. Prices are 
unchanged but scrap is in better sup- 
ply without much distress material. 

St. Louis—The iron and steel scrap 
situation has not changed, buying is 
at a minimum and deliveries show 
signs of tapering as orders are filled. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Iron and steel 
scrap continues quiet and prices are 
steady. Melters of heavy melting 
steel seem to have sufficient stock for 
present needs. 

Toronto, Ont.—lIron = and _ steel 
scrap sales are holding well up to the 
average for the year. While demand 
is specialized, active grades are movy- 
ing more freely than earlier in the 
year. Steel grades have been fairly 
active on export account, but little 
buying has been done by Canadian 
mills. 


Bolt, Nut Price Delayed 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 55 
Discount of 73 off on bolts and 
nuts applies only to Oct. 31 on ship- 
ments completed by Nov. 15. Delay 
results from the bolt and nut code 
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not being approved. Rivets are quot- 
ed at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, until Nov. 1. 
Railroad requirements for repair 
work lead present demand, automo- 
tive buying being less. Sales are 
somewhat smaller. And change in 
discounts seems likely to be lower 
because of rising costs. 

Port of New York Authority will 
open bids Nov. 6 on 2000 tons of bolts 
and nuts for the midtown tunnel. 


Ferroalloys Steady 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 56 


Contracting of ferromanganese for 
fourth quarter has been practically 
concluded by most consumers, at the 
unchanged price of $82, eastern sea- 
board. Specifications show little im- 
provement over a week azo. Domes- 
tic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, is 
unchanged at $27, furnace, for spot 
shipment. 


Railroads 


Needs Near Million Tons; 
Price Below $35 Is Asked 


Track Material Prices, Page 55 

Purchase of 844,525 tons of rails 
and 245,221 tons of fastenings, per- 
haps even larger tonnages, is fore- 
cast in a statement by Joseph B. 
Eastman, federal co-ordinator of 
transportation, to the four rail pro- 
ducers in the United States, United 
States Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Inland Steel Co. and Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. This is a total of 1.- 
089,746 tons of steel products. 

These purchases are largely con- 
tingent on a reduction in the base 
price of rails below the prevailing 
$40 per ton. Some roads have made 
it a condition that the price shall 
not exceed $35 per ton. The co-or- 
dinator states in his letter that avail- 
able information warrants a conclu- 
sion that the price should be beiow 
rather than above $35 per ton. In 
case this conclusion is challenged he 
suggests examination of books and 
records of the steel companies to 
clear it up. 

Prices on fastenings are not asked 
at present as these are made by many 
more companies than produce rails. 
Railroads will be urged to conform 
as far as possible to standard speci- 
fications for rails, to simplify pur- 
chases. 

It is suggested that under the code 
of fair competition the lowest price 
submitted by any railmaker will be 
accepted and become the prevailing 
price for all companies. Allocation 
will be made after consultation with 
railroads as to preferred deliverv 
points, to obtain lowest delivered 
prices. These being equal, prefer- 
ence will be to the lowest bidder. 

The Pennsylvania desires to place 
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One of 30,000 
STAMPINGS 


Produced by 


CROSBY 
Stamping 
Engineers 

® 


Since 1896 the Crosby plant has been devoted, ex- 
clusively, to designing and producing Sheet Metal 
Stampings. Avail yourself of this experience. Send 


us your next stamping problem and watch results. 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago. 




















“IT WON'T BE 
LONG NOW” ) 
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You take a chance after Novem- 
ber 15th. Get your WINTER 
SAND SUPPLY IN EARLY and 


save yourself the cost and trouble 





of unloading frozen material. 
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MOLDING — CORE — FURNACE 
BOTTOM — HEATING BOTTOM — 
SAND BLAST. 








PORTAGE 
DICK VENANGO “BEDFORD” 
COXEY — OLIVER GEAUGA 


INDUSTRIAL SILICA CORP. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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its own orders for its requirements 1934 and the Northern Pacific 5000 
of 100,000 tons and does not stipu tons each in 1933 and 1934. 

late a price reduction. In the case of The detail of rail and fastening 
152,785 tons, and perhaps of 502,- tonnages asked by each railroad is 
785 tons, orders are contingent on as follows: 

loans from PWA on a ten-year note Fast- 


Iaile mnminos 
it 4 per cent. Rails, enings, 


Early delivery will be asked in Name of Railroad tons tons 
‘ : 2 En Atchison, Topeka & 
most cases but the Southern Pacific Santa Fe 50.000 15,000 
will want part in 1934, the Lacka- Atlantic Coast Line 10,000 3,000 
wanna 2000 tons in 1933 and 10,000 saltimore & Ohio, C. of 


‘ -. - : N. J., Reading, Al- 
fons in 1934, the Western Maryland a pam : 50,000 15,000 
OV, ?, 


2000 tons in 1933 and 2000 tons in oston & Maine, Maine 








ATLAS ORE TRANSFERS 

















ae ae ee! 


100 ton—3 compartment Ore Transfer. Roller Bearing Journals. Dou- 
ble end control for car operation. Individually operated discharge gates. 


OTHER ATLAS PRODUCTS 











Gas-Electric and Diesel-Electric Locomotives 
Electric Transfer Cars for Blast Furnaces and Steel 
Plants . . . Stockhouse Scale Cars for Blast 
Furnaces . . . Concentrate and Calcine Cars for 
Copper Refineries... Automatic and Remote 
Controlled Electric Cars . . . Pushers, Lev- 
ellers and Door Extractors . . . Coal Charg- 
ing Lorries, Coke Guides and Clay 
Carriers . . . Atlas Patented Coke 
Quenching Cars for By-Product 
Coke Ovens... Atlas Patented 
Indicating and Recording Scales 

Special Cars and Elec- 
trically Operated Cars 
for every conceiv- 
able Purpose 













THe ATLAS CAR & Mec. Co. 


Engineers . . . Manufacturers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















Central  Sceeavadice 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 
Clinchfield seveweak 
Chicago & North West- 


Central Vermont ..... é 
Chicago & Western In- 
diana, Belt Ry. of 
Chicago Cs ; 
CIEIIIR 2BMIEE Sica cdccubecacivesss 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy in ecucesen ian tele 
Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
NE Sicsdt ts enieies ia 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific ae ea 
Delaware & Hudson...... 
Delaware, Lackawanna 
OE fg: aR ne 
Denver & Rio Grande 
MEIER» os sunatsaecesives ; 


BRE 6 Shi eccccieenas 
Illinois Central .......... ; 
Louisiana & Arkansas.. 
Lehigh & New England 
Louisville & Nashville 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
PNOUINOUL © css ivasdenstaeees 
Mobile & Ohio 
Missouri Pacific, GCL, 
Jt ge eae : 
BAST WOAMIGBE: oo ceiiecissessc lca 
New York, New Haven 
Pe es 9: Sore 
Nashville, Chattanooga 
& SE Douls....a;:... 4 
Northern Pacific ............ 
Norfolk & Western...... ; 
Pennsylvania ........ : 
Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac........ 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Soli sbickauie 
Soo Line, Wisconsin 
RRIIEE - Lcschiccsswouocasscciantis 
Southern Pacific ........ 4 
Tennessee Central 
Toledo, Peoria & West- 
og: gon ee Oran ; 
Texas @ Pacific ..........:.. : 
Union Pacific ........... wre 
Western Maryland . 
Western Pacific ........ 
gf a ae 
Central of Georgia.... 


SOOM ui: 
Grand total 


10.000 
3,500 
3,000 


65,000 
12.000 
5.000 


3,000 
9,000 


25,000 
1,750 


20,000 
5,000 


12,000 


10,000 
30,000 


5,000 
20,000 
12,000 

3,285 
25,000 

4,500 

3,000 

3.000 


25,000 
50,000 


20,000 


3,490 
10,000 
10,000 

190,000 


500 
26,000 
17,000 
50,000 


7.500 
25,000 
2,500 


5,000 
500 
25,000 
4.000 
20,000 
10,000 
3,000 


844,525 


12,000 
1,050 
900 


364 
600 
1,500 


=" 
oo 


900 
2,700 


,000 


ow 


525 


6,000 
1,500 


3,600 


3,000 
9,000 


_ 


,500 
5,000 
,600 
985 
7,500 
,3D0 
900 
900 


oa 


—_ 


7.500 
15,000 


7,500 


1,047 
3,000 
3,000 
30,000 


— 
ONO = 
= 
> 


“Ibo 


1,500 

150 
7,500 
1,200 
6,000 
3,000 

900 





245,221 


1,089,746 


Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, 0O., 
has received releases on 25 
Pennsylvania, 
ago. Delivery 


locomotives for’ the 
bought several months 
is to be Dec. 1. 


electric 


Cars placed in September totaled 238, 
the lowest number since May. 
lative purchases for nine months are 
below a year ago. Details follow: 


1933 1932 


ee ee 3 159 
| a 0 35 
March ...... 5 105 
tT aoe 50 0 
BAT esses 8 60 
So 500 0 
Ret Ie 306 25 
Aug 202 5 
aoe 2% 1,298 
ape 1,097 1,687 
| Nn eae 0 
(| RT oa AI oe 2 
OES Se pees 50 


1931 
100 


Cumu- 


1930 

5,072 
17,027 
6,118 
1,997 
1,392 
998 
1,389 
1,111 
576 


35,680 


4,116 
2,621 
2,729 





EI ics coestnnss | 


10,694 
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45,146 


1933 
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Car Orders Placed 


Armour & Co., Chicago, 500 refrigerator 
car underframes, 2500 to 3000 tons of 
steel, to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., 
Chicago. 

Chicago Surface Lines, one streamlined 
street car each to Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corp., Chicago, and J. G. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Car Orders Pending 


Navy, miscellaneous cars as noted in 
STEEL, Oct. 2, Hoffner-Thrall Car Co., 
Chicago, low, except on four cars for 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., on which Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
is low; bids Oct. 3. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Norfolk & Western, 10,000 tons, with 
fastenings additional. This in addi- 
tion to 10,000 tons bought earlier this 
year. 


8 
E quipment 
Awards Motors, Control Units 
For New Gary Strip Mill 


Pittsburgh——A continuation of the 
Western Pennsylvania coal strike and 
the beginnings of labor difficulties 
in the Pittsburgh district steel mills, 
have foreed consideration of steel 
mill equipment buying to the back- 
ground. Roll buying has declined 
so far this month, as against early 
September. However, shipments of 
ingot molds are showing some life. 

Chicago—American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. has awarded Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfz. Co. motor and con- 
trol equipment for its new cold roll- 
ing mill at Gary, Ind. The order in- 
cludes a 1500-horsepower main mill 
motor, two 700-horsepower reel mo- 
tors, auxiliary motors and complete 
motor control apparatus. Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. is starting 
extensions to storage and shipping 
facilities of bar and billet mills at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and plans in- 
stallation of additional equipment to 
double its capacity for rolling rail- 
road tieplates. 

New York—Machinery demand is 
heavier with several automobile 
builders interested, at least three 
placing some _ business, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler and Pontiac. The Navy de- 
partment is inquiring for seven en- 
gine lathes, a group of precision 
lathes, five horizontal boring, milling 
and drilling machines and eizht bor- 
ing mills, closing Oct. 17. 

Boston—Inquiry and orders for 
machinery are heavier, improvement 
being especially noted in grinding 
equipment shops. A Worcester dis- 
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trict grinding machinery builder has 
sold eight machines to Russia and 
with a gain in seattering orders, ma- 


terially increased volume last month 
Another grinding machine interest 
had the best month in several years 
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SILICO MANGANESE 
ALL GRADES 


CHICAGO 


QUALITY SERVICE DEPENDABILITY 


© © F.& Corp 1931 


Ferro Alloys 


For Open Hearth — Electric and Foundry Practice 


FERRO SILICON 
50 — 75 — 85 — 90% 





FERRO MANGANESE 


Ohio Ferro- Alloys Corporation 


Canton, Ohio 
Plant at Philo, Ohio 


f 
fe] 
_ 


FERRO CHROME 
HIGH CARBON 


DETROIT 











General Office 


3122 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SALES OFFICES | 
2002 Girard Trust Bldg. 1017 Fisher Bldg. { 
Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 
Steel Sales Corp. H. L. Brown, H 
129 South Jefferson St. 2001 Carew Tower 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Okie 1 


STRIP STEEL 
HOT ana COLD ROLLED 


in regular carbon Steel of any 
analysis including alloy steels 


also | 


RUST RESISTING METALS 
1 CHROME and CHROME NICKEL 
analyses 


SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 


Works at 
Carnegie, Penna. 














71 























Died: 


(Concluded from Puge 21) 
known construction engineer of Erie, 
Pa., and Pittsburgh, at Erie, Pa., 
Sept. 30. He had _ been connected 
with the T. A. Gillespie Co. more 
than 25 years during which time he 
construction of various 
bridges and_ several 


supervised 
pipe _ lines, 
waterworks 
Charles E. Newell, 71, partner in 
the Cleveland Pump & Supply Co., in 
Lakewood, O., Oct. 1. 


BE. C. Hunt, 62, secretary and trea- 


surer, Moline Tool Co., Moline, IIl., 
in that city, Sept. 21. 
Gt 

James S. Harrington, 81, presi- 
dent, Newark Brass Works, Newark, 
N. J., in Briolle, N. J., Sept. 29. 
O O 0 
Becker, 63, formerly 
Becker Steel Co., 
New York, 


Adolf J. 
president of the 
Charleston, W. Va., in 
Sept. 22. 


Herbert Thompson, 53, general 


traffic manager, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York, in that 
city, Sept. 30. 

se es 


Jacob M. Spitzglass, 64, vice presi- 
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THOMAS STEEL CO. 


WARREN OHIO 





dent, Republic Flow Meters Co., and 
an inventor of electrical devices, in 
Chicago, Oct. 1. 
Glee S ieee 
Milton E. Coombs, 74, former super- 
intendent of the Carnegie Steel Co.’s 
bar mills in the Youngstown, O., dis- 
trict, in Youngstown, Oct. 3. 
i Es ss ER 
George T. Thomas, 64, long asso- 
ciated as a salesman with the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., in that city, Oct. 2. 


eo gee pas 
J. C. Wasson, 66, retired purchas- 
ing agent of the Pennsylvania Lub- 
ricating Co., Pittsburgh, in an auto- 
mobile accident near Asheville, N. C. 
recently. 


Mrs. Uretta Place Campbell, 79, 
widow of James A. Campbell, chair- 


man emeritus of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
who died Sept. 20. Mrs. Campbell 


survived her husband 13 days. She 
was of the same age as her husband, 
and died, as he did, of a heart attack. 
fa) a 
Byron H. Rosenheimer, 49, indus- 
trialist and banker of Kewaskum, 
Wis., Sept. 30. He was one of the 
founders and sales manager of the 
Kewaskum Aluminum Co., vice 
president of the Bank of Kewaskum, 
and an officer and director in other 
enterprises. 
GS og 
Horace P. Yale, 83, pioneer Mil- 
waukee manufacturer of special ma- 
chinery and dealer in machine tools, 
Sept. 30. In 1870 he became a part- 
ner in Arnold, Yale & Co. A few 
years later the name was changed to 
H. P. Yale & Co. Mr. Yale retired 
in 1915. 
O 0 O 
J. George Shaw, 67, founder and 
president of the former Milwaukee 
Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, Sept. 
26. He was born in England, learned 
the molder’s trade there, and came 
to America in 1887. After long con- 
nection with the E. P. Allis Co., later 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., he 
established his own foundry in 1905, 
retiring in 1917. 
Oe 
Frank D. Carney, retired métal- 
lurgical engineer, Oct. 3, at Andover, 
Mass. A graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1887, 
Mr. Carney entered the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., later be- 
coming superintendent and metal- 
lurgical engineer. For five years, 
starting in 1897, he was in Germany 
as consulting metallurgical engineer 
with Ludwig Lomore & Co. From 
1902 to 1915 he was with the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co., joining the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. the latter year as 
metallurgist. Resigning in 1918, he 
opened offices in New York as a con- 
sultant. He was a member of the na- 
tional societies devoted to éngineer- 
ing and the steel industry. 
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4000 tons of structurals are in 
e s ‘ - ‘ 4 hl é 
Boulder Dam Takes 4000 Tons volved in the navy yard machine 


a # 
acific Reinforcing Bars — 1933 Sales shop, bids Oct. 9. 


Above Those of 1932 Period— - 
Public Works Near Letting 


Coast  rrmscisnynnte one Steel inEurope 


Market Expansion Continues; 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— trade, operating der ; sntative r p , 
= ee A perating under a tentativ World Buying More Steel 
Price advances of $2 a ton On plates code yet to be officially approved. 
and shapes and $3 a ton on merchant Seattle will again open bids Oct. London—(By Cable)—Conditions 
bars went into effect aon, 30. The 23 for the seawall improvement in- in many departments of the steel and 
. ‘ j ic 9 OF d S “ P P . P P 
present base price is 2.25c, [f.0.b. volving about 6500 tons of steel sheet iron industry are improving consid- 
cars, dock, Pacific Ports, on plates piling, cast iron pipe, shapes and re- erably. Pig iron is being shipped to 
and shapes and 2.30c on bars. The inforeing. Bureau of reclamation Denmark and Italy. Middlesbrough 
reinforcing bar market was the most will receive tenders at Ontario. semifinished and constructional steel- 
active, awards the largest in over Oreg., Oct. 25, for another unit of works activity is maintained, but 
nine weeks. the Owyhee project, involving 175 shipbuilding is low. The home mar- 
The largest concrete bar letting tons of reinforcing, gates and other ket for galvanized sheets is good but 
involved 4000 tons for Boulder auxiliaries. Winston Bros. and G. F. exports are quiet. In the Midlands, 
‘ 1 Y , - . P . P P 
dam. Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. took Atkinson, contractors for the south improvement is being maintained 
‘ i acifi Yoac s+ee] ‘ . P : : : . . , ‘fini 
2800 tons and Pacific Coast steei Columbia river jetty, Porter build- Order books of semifinished steel 
Corp. 1200 tons. Unnamed interests ing, Portland, Oreg., are taking bids producers have substantial forward 
were awarded 675 tons for highway on approximately 1000 tons of 75- business into next year. Scottist 
work in 20 counties in California for pound relaying rails, several hundred trade is fairly steady and the South 
the state, the largest project involv- tons of bolts, nuts and bents. Alaska Wales tin plate trade is much im 
ing 192 tons for Los Angeles county. Road commission called new bids proved. 
” of f) 7 = - > ° ° P 9 ° ‘ 
Over 2000 tons are now ae ey fig Oct. 5 for six bridges in Alaska, 300 Little change is reported from the 
ures oF pending. To date this yeat tons of shapes. Johnson Bros., Continent, but the outlook is slight- 
58,541 tons have been placed, com- Seattle, are low at $79,600 for th ly brighter. Export trade is mainly 
pared with “heen? for the first three Felts Field hangar, Spokane, re- with the Near East, Far East and 
quarters in 1932. quiring 208 tons of shapes. Nearly the Argentine. 
Plate bookings exceeded = 1500 
tons. Mare Island and Puget Sound 
avy yards ace rer 500 tons with € | cd S | “ ' E 
navy yards placed over 500 tons w! urrent Iron an teel Frices of Curope 
various eastern mills. Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. secured 175 tons for Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Oct. 5 
3 “4 , ‘ =) . . . o 
three gates for the Pine Canyon dam, Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 
Pasadena, Calif. Bookings for the / \ 
first three quarters of this year ag- British Ci oa Constnnatel 
fie ages a ross tons hannel or Nort orts, tric t 
gregate 52,258 tons, compared with i nets ina 
71,662 tons for the corresponding PIG IRON £Esd £Esd £ed 
period in 1932. Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon. ... $13.89 2:38 $8.27 1 140 
2 i ; eg See 2.33". 24 7.30 1100 
Several fair sized structural let- Hematite, Phos. .03-.05...... 14.01 2190 
tings were noted and brought the SEMIFINISHED 
total for the first nine months to ST 
209,875 tons, compared with 64,299 > ape hg a oe $24.94 5 a $11.44 2 
: : ‘ . 5 i —, ‘Se ee 35.63 7 10 ( 21.9 + 10 
tons for the same period a year ago. pre teos Bio 
if _— ee FINISHED STEEL 
Judson-Pacific Co. took 680 tons StARANES GAINS yo 'd0 cose ces $36.81 7 15 0 $26.77 5 10 
for a bridge over the Russian river Merchant bars..........-.-. L.43c 6 15 | 6¢ a 
: : % oo Sa Structural shapes............ 1. 56< ¢ 61 15 0 
in Mendocino county, California, and Plates, t% in. or 5 mm...... 1.75¢ 8 50 86 | 
Moore Drydock Co. secured 275 tons Sheets, black, 24gageor0.5mm. 1.%6c 9 5 0 1.2 5 1S 
ep my ; : eek Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr..... 2.39¢ 11 0 1.54 7 00 
for a bridge over the same river in Bands and strips............ b.64e F160 8 15 
Sonoma county, California. Three Plain wire, base............ 1.86c 8 15 0 1.18 
imilicaw os : % Galvanized wire, base........ 2.23c 10 10 0 1.38 1.40 é 
spillway gates for Pine Canyon dam, Wire nails, base............ 2.54c 12 00 1.27 
Pasadena, Calif., went to Western Tin plate, box 108 Ibs........ $3.98 0169 
Kj Q 99n " y ‘ British ferromanganese $82 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid German ferromanganes-: 
I ipe & Steel Co., 225 tons. | nnamed £9 0s Od ($43.74) f.0.b. 
interests booked 134 tons for a 
bridge in Kit Carson county, Nevada, Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
for ‘the state. Over 16,000 tons are French Belgian Reich 
up for figures or pending. Bids were ia aa a oey i d - ge ios — bate Marks 
5 a ee : ‘dy. pig iron, Si. 2.5......... ; 8 3 2 6(a) $12.99 215 $13.18 205 $23.12 63 
opened on 658 tons for a crossing 1n basis besbeaier WUE ANON: 0s 6:05 14.01 2 19 O(a)* 11.78 195 12.53 290 25.51 69.50 
San Bernardino county, California. parence ee ee a a 0 13 6 t S: 120 f ie 110 7. 0¢ 19.25 
P : : RE ree eer er ee 24.9 y= 2 2 6 05 ) 440) 35.42 6.50 
for the state. Wide flange material neces aby Te eae 17%e 8 50 1.89 700 2.20c 1,100(b) 2.19% 132 
holds at 2.35c, f.0.b. ears, dock. Merchant bars.............. 1.46¢ 6176 1.51 560 1.07¢ 535 1.83c 110 
Structural shapes............ 1.86c 8 150 1.49% 550 1.07 535 1.78 107.50 
N Pp , Fi Plates, t{%-in. or 5 mm....... 1.80c 8 100 49% 180 1. 35« 675 2.1lce 127 
ES eee 2.12c 10 0 O§ 2. 30c 850t 1. 50¢ 7504 2.39 144f 
ew rices are irm Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. or ; 
. , I aig oar pkie's & 6 0,04 019 6 2.65c¢ 12 10 0 3.92c 1,450 2.90c 1,450 6.14c¢ 370 
Seattle—Pacific Northwest iron SE SR 1.86c 8 15 0 3.05¢ 1,130 2.60c 1,300 2/94¢ 177 
. a 7 ? 5 75 ? 
and steel markets are firm on the — en yon ) — i l - < S. 3 : 67 2.1lc 12 
: * 8 asic. ritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. to 3 mm. basic price. 
basis of the new prices. Improved British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel 
conditions are noted in the jobbing a del. Middlesbrough. b Since January 
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Warehouse 


Price Adjustment Deferred 
Until Code Is Ratified 


Pittsburgh — Prices of heavy hot- 
rolled products remain unchanged, 
the schedule as of Aug. 9 being the 
last revision. Important independ- 
ent warehouse interests availed 
themselves of mill contracts cover- 
ing their fourth quarter steel needs 
at the third quarter market. Ware- 
houses still quote 3.20e¢ here on cold- 
drawn. On nails decision was made 
recently to quote the warehouse, or 
less carload rate, $2.40 per keg. 
Black annealed wire is now 2.50¢ 
and galvanized wire, 2.60c. 

Cleveland—-While warehouse in- 
terests anticipate price revisions 
shortly, in accordance with recent ad- 
vances in mill quotations, currently 


Warehouse Quotations at Leading 


STEKL BARS O SHAPES 

Baltimore’ ... 2.60c Baltimore* ... 
Bostonft ........ 2.65c Boston?f ........ 
Buffalo 2.95¢ FRIREABIO: coccccocesee 
Chattanooga 3.05¢ Chattanooga.. 
Chicago ......... 3.75¢ CIRRIO cccciveis 
Cincinnati .... 3.00c Cincinnati ...... 
Cleveland ... 2.75c Cleveland ....... 
TORRONE:  ssissiveesss 2.85¢ EPERING voccoouindeis 
Houston ......... 2.40¢c Houston .......... 
06: ARR. ...00 3.80¢c L008 AMG. .... 
New Orleans 3.00c New Orleans 


New Yorkt (d)  3.10c New York(d) 


Philadelphia* 2.60c Philadelphia* 
Pittsburgh .... 2.60¢c Pittsburgh 

Portland ....... 3.15¢ Portland _...... 
San Fran. 3.30¢ San Fran. .... 
Seattle 3.30c Seattle ; 
eS eee 3.00c St. fouls ........ 
St, Paul ...... 3.00c | ae | 
Tulsa 3.25¢ MI: Ke dsinaceshini 

PLATES 

IRON BARS 0 Baltimore* ae 
pee = Bostonft ........ 
Baltimore* 2.60c it ic. 
Boston . 3.25¢ Chattanooga.. 
Chattanooga 3.05€ Chicago .......... 
Chicago 2.75¢ Cincinnati ...... 


Cincinnati . 3.00c ‘evelanc 

Detroit ......... 2.85¢ reo ™ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10¢ CEAOT ...00..- 
Philadelphia* 2.60c Cleve., 3/16-in 
St. Louis 3.00¢ | ee 
Tulsa ......... 3.25¢ Det., 3/16-in. 


Houston ........ 
oO Los Angeles .. 
New Orleans 
New York (d) 
Philadelphia* 


REINFORC, BARS 
2.34¢e-3.00c 
2.75c-3.25¢c 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Buffalo 1.95¢ freee 
Chattanooga 3.05¢ Phila. floor... 
‘ Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati ...... 3.00c Portiand 
Cleveland ....2.00c-2.45c a, F lata 
Detroit... ac. Bowe 
Housten .......... 3.00c egg ge 

a FS 
Los Ang. cl... 3.00c . 
New Orleans $.00c St. Paul ....... 
- : my PI Scans 


New York ..2.65¢c-3.10c 


Phila. 2.62%c NO. 1@ BLUE 
Pittsburgh .... 2.60¢c Baltimore* 
San Fran. .... $.15¢ Roston#7_ ...... 
Seattle 3.00c Rafal .......... ' 
“@t. Leuis. 3.15c Chattanooga.. 
Tulsa 3.25e¢ Chicago ........ 


Young 2.20¢-2. Fe Cincinnati 
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the markets are unchanged, but 
strong. The volume of business shows 
little change, with orders fairly nu- 
merous, though small. 

Chicago — Sales are steady and 
jobbers look for a rising trend over 
the remainder of October. Bars at 


» 


2.75¢e and plates and shapes at 3.00c 
are unchanged, with increases in 
these figures later in the quarter ex- 
pected. Other quotations also are 
unchanged. 

New York — Galvanized sheets 
have been advanced $5 a ton by New 
York district jobbers, to 4.25c, with 
a 50-cent extra for broken bundles, 
effective Oct. 9. Black and blue an- 
nealed are unchanged, but in the 
case of the former a 50-cent extra 
on broken bundles applies. Ware- 
house volume is holding up well. 

Philadelphia—Warehouse _ buying 
is about comparable with the Septem- 
ber rate, which in turn was about 15 
per cent under August. Prices gen- 


erally are steady, althouzh an ad- 
vance may follow the contemplated 
increase of $3 in mill prices on cold- 
finished bars. No change in ware- 
house prices is expected as a result 
of the recent increase at the mills 
on plates, shapes and commercial 
bars. 

Detroit—-Warehouse business in 
Jetroit in September was an im- 
provement over August, but unset- 
tied conditions, partly due to strikes, 
obscures the outlook for October. No 
changes in prices are noted. 

Cincinnati—Demand from ware- 
house is steady. Changes following 
mill advances are delayed. Cold-fin- 
ished steel is now 3.55ce, off 2 cents, 
on an adjustment. 

St. Louis—Slight acceleration in 
business is noted by iron and steel 
warehouses. Seasonal demand is ap- 
pearing, and certain sections of the 
general manufacturing trade show 
considerable life. 


Centers, in Cents Per Pound 





oO Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ +BANDS O San Fran. (d) 5.85c 
Det., 8-10 ga. 2.90¢c 9 7 Seattle (f) .... 4.50c 
t75¢ Houston ....... a same. cise St. Paul 3:20¢ 
3.20c Los Ang......... 3.45¢ Buffalo ............ 3.30c St. Louis ........ 3.61¢ 
3.30c New Orleans 3.50¢ Chattanooga.. 2 .25¢ Es cncigresecet 4.65¢ 
3.00¢c New York ..... 3.00¢ Chicago .......... 2.95¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP © 
3.25¢ Portland ...... 3.75¢ Cincinnati ...... 3.20c 
2.95c Philadelphia* 2.75¢ Cleveland. ...... 3.00¢ 3oston 0.100 
3.10c RE pesnkencte 2.85c Det. 3/16-in. in., 500 Ib 
2 65c San Fran. .... 3.538¢c & lighter .... 3.15¢ REE. Vcbccevdiotans 5.20c 
3.30¢ Seattle .......... 3.75 Houston .......... 2.85¢ Buffalo ............ 5.25¢ 
3.50c St. Louis ....3.10c-3.25c Los Ang. ...... 3.80c Chicago (b) .. 5.65 
3.10¢ St. Paul ....... 3.45€ New Orleans 2.20c Cincinnati pee 5.80¢ 
2.60c ERNE woncstavsuas 3.70¢ New York(d) 3.30c “antes (b) sees are 
2.85¢ NO. 24 BLACK O Philadelphia... 2.90¢ Phila, (@) 2. -4.55¢ 
ee ee ie foe oar New Sak... 4.55¢ 
3.30¢ — str la = 208 San Fran. .... 3.15¢ ; 
4 25¢ PBTTAID iio ce0is0s. 3.25¢ Rit. 2 65c (a) Rounds, hex, only. 
8 250 Chattanooga.. 4.00¢ St Ties) , 2 90 (b) Net base straight- 
3 50c CRIGBRG) ssiccssss. 3.45¢ Tulen io ytd 3 .45¢ ening, cutting boxing 
- Cincinnati .... 3.60¢c St ] ous... 3. 20c 1 ton or more. 
O Cleveland. ...... 3.25¢ ee ee ’ (c) Plus mill, size 
2.60c Detroit ............ 3.30¢ +HOOPS Om «and quantity extras. 
Los Ang. .... 4.05c : (d) Minus quant. diff. 
eae New York .... 3.65¢ ee cone aed (e) New mill classif 
2 30 Philadelphia*+  3.30c Buffalo ovneiant a khe (f) Rounds only. 
3.00c PUR onesesss 3.40¢ Chica Ap cao 3 50c _(g) Bessemer analy- 
3.25¢ Portland ...... 4.50 aati eile 3 tke sis extras not included 
San Fran, .... 4.15¢ : % — hn (ieee 
San Fran. .. y Det. 14 tDomestic bars. 
Seattle | tesseeeees 4.15¢ & lighter 8.65¢ *Plus quan. extras. 
2.95¢ St. Louis ........ 3.60¢c New Werk 3.88c **Under 25 bundles. 
ARR eccrine *-695¢ Philadelphia... 3.15c *+50 or more bundles 
3.10c TUBA: cicsecessesss: 4.75¢ Pittsburgh .... 3 60C thane entien aut 
3.10c NO.24GAL.SHEETS [  Geattle .......... 5.15¢ a gg 
3.00c Balt. ®P cssscsssses 3.75c St. Paul ......... 3.75¢ *+Base 40,000 Ibs., ex- 
3.30¢ Ruffalo .......... 4.00¢ tras on less. 
8.50¢ = Bostont} ....... 4.25¢ COLD FIN. STEEL () Prices at Detroit, 
3.30 Chattanooga... 4.25¢ Baltimore (c) 3.338¢ Cleveland, New York. 
2.60 Chicago ...... 4.00c-4.10¢ Boston (g)....3.70-4.20c Chicago, _— Pittsburgh 
$38 = Cincinnati... 4.15¢ Buffalo ....... ee. oe 
315 Cleveland. ...... 3.85¢ Chattanooga* 3.90c ga and St. Louis on 
3-20C Detroit .......... 3.85¢ Chicago ........ 3.25¢ heavier lines are sub- 
8.30¢ Houston .......... 3.57¢ = Cincinnati .... 3.55¢ ject to new quantity 
8.30 Los Ang. 4.65¢ Clevel’d, flats $.40c differentials: 
= New Orleans  4.25¢ Do., rounds 399 pounds and less, 
3.25¢ New York .... 4.25¢ squares, hex- up 50 cents; 400 te 
$.50¢ Pitts.** 0.0... 3.75¢-4.00¢ AZONS os. 8.25c 3999 pounds, base; 4000 
0 Portland ........ 5.00¢c DetVOlt | ...s00.... 3.40c to 7999 pounds, 15 
2.75¢ San Fran. .. 4.75¢ Los Ang. ....... 5.85c cents off; 8000 to 
2.65c Seattle ........... 4,75¢ New Orleans .. 4.25¢ 14,999 pounds, 30 cents 
3.10¢ St. Louis ........ 4.25¢ New York ..... 3.79¢ off; 15,000 to 39,999 
3.50¢ St. Paul... 4.19%¢ Philad. (Cc) .... 3.35¢ pounds, 50 cents off; 
2.85c MING cee Sasaki cak A.10e Pittsburgh .... 3.20c¢ 40,000 pounds and over. 





Portland (f) .. 4.50c 


60 cents off. 
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THE MARKET WEEK 


Nonferrous Mill Products O Shading Heard in Copper but 
Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill eta Lead and Zine Remain Firm 
except otherwise specified. Copper and Tin Reaches 49-cent Level 


brass product prices based on 9.00c, 
Conn., for copper 







































Sheets t : 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 14.75 New York—tTone of the nonferrous erai years. Demand subsided as prices 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 17.12% metal market was quiet last week advanced, however, and the market 
Lead sheets, cut to jobbers 8.25 t tice ing F + ; : ; : 
fs ’ jut prices remained generally ste: o1 st days was “ely ‘ 
Zine sheets (100-Ib. base).. 9.60 fs I 3 1€ + nerally ste udy yn mo: days WwW us purely nominal. 
Tubes and Pipes with me exception ot reported price Antimony The market eased 
Seamless yellow brass cutting in copper. The trade appear- slightly and demand continued dull. 
1 TORE eae 16.37% ed to be waiting the outcome of trade 
Seamless COpper ..........::+0++ 16.62% practice codes, a number of which 
eat: tiene aaa si still have not been completed for fin- Distillates Firm, Active 
e , al hearing in Washington 
IPEY RITE IE) 65-5) noc cecssecesvevesvnesee 12.25 ; ; New York—Shi nts of 
’ ° 4 N ipments oO Oll 
PEPE TRIN © iscccsetesntivessonnes 13.87% Copper—The market was disturbed — f toluol, 
, benzol and xylol are active, there be 
Anodes by the report that business has been ine little spot aan cynitith] 
: : die : g > § s y available 
Copper, untrimmed ............ 14.50 done quietly at 8.75c, Connecticut, by Wie mieten . : : “ 
Chemical and industrial consumers 
Wire one first-hand seller. Rumors still are active Prices are firm and un 
Yellow brass (high) .......... 14.75 were current at the close of last week changed. Strikes in the coal and 
Old Metals QO 5 a that bids at 8.75c would be accepted 
but no actual business at less than das _ _ 
oso toe sett othe one Ib 9.00e was disclosed. Resale copper, : 
oO. omposition e Tass acai : » aia te . 
New York ou... scans Staak cee.  Seeree eve: at th Coke By-Products me o 
NRIRIING (0) ctacecstewaseascsmnaeosead 4.62% to 4.87% usual 4-cent concession. Copper ship- P ¥ a eerste 
PINIRNL izcactasnsnchccasverexcinive 5.50 to 5.75 ments to consumers are reported to er Gallon Producers’ Plants, 
PEs RD iain cas conteencdchaneesecanedeesa 4.50 to 4.75 be holding up well although under Tank Lots 
Heavy Yellow Brass" the September volume. Movement —_ oe be 
POW SUNG ac ccensinessicsccsvenspdieisess 3.75 to 4.00 of copper and brass products also is p Sapna ; oo sins ddsabauein dew ae 
Sleavy Co and Wir if e DED inssvosescccces 0.22 
y Vopper * in good volume but new business has TOLUOL | ......-.e00eceee0es- seseeeneens 0.30 
owed York slackened Solvent naphtha ................ 0.26 
Shicago, pete . Commercial xylol .. . 0.26 
Fle pvc Lead—Sales were light last week Per P —. py 
St. : 7 : er Pound < ‘oducers’ Plants 
t mennnd : ; compared with the previous period. ; “ — sana ae a 
Composition Brass Borings However, sales for October delivery — eee Soe 
NE I iticicasviinccsiiians 4.75 to 5.00 eel : PHONO] ....cnerereeseseeesseeese : . 0.153 to 0.173 
View Brine Debts already are close to the September 
4 a total and a further reduction in sur- Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
RING | iii ciasintuscncanccrecscscsoars 4.00 to 4.25 : a 3 Naphthaler flakes 4.75 5 Te 
plus stocks is said to be in prospect. ie joe oe nal 
os aig 2 : Naphthalene balls ............... 4.75 to 5.76 
a 5.75 With the statistical position of lead 
Chicago 5.25 showing marked improvement, the Per 100 Pounds Atlantic Seaboard 
a yon ae prospects for a stronger market in Sulphate of ammonia ........ $1.20 
; is 5. ; : : 
_ ae the near future are said to be fav- = - 
Chicago 3.25 orable. At present, however, low 
Cleveland 3.50 foreign prices are preventing a rise coke regions have had some influence 
St. Louis 3.00 here. Moderately higher prices here on supplies, but the full extent of 
would result in the diversion of for- is situati ic , ate . 
ESR et LT cttcr 3.50to 3.62% ; this situation 1s not expected to b 
UNI ancl isscasesecvexeuxsectierse 3.00 to 3.50 eign ore to this country. felt until later. Prices for other by- 
CHICAZO ........sessecessssrseeerseees 3.12% to 3.37% Zinc—Demand appeared quiet on products are unchanged, with a fair 
St. Louis 3.25 to 3.50 the surface but a substantial volume spot demand prevailing. 
on 225 to 2.50 of business was thought to have been 
Cleveland 225 to 2.75 done quietly. Prices were firm with ‘ : 
ge pe 2.5010 2.75 a strong ore market a supporting fac Quicksilver Quiet 
St. Louis 2.75 to 3.00 ; ; 
tor. High grade sellers again were F 
Aluminum Te New York uicksilver prices are 
Nees ‘ quoting at the usual 1 cent differen- pec inde . Pr cksilver prices are 
Clippings, new, soft, Cleve. 13.00 to 14.00 saad danas aed aaliais steady, following the recent advance. 
Borings, Cleveland .............. 5.25 to 5.75 en ee ne — Round lots are $66 to $67, a virgin 
og cast, Cleveland ...... . 8.25 to 8.50 Tin—Higher prices in London and flask of 76 pounds The market is 
Mixed cast, St. Louis .......... 8.00 to 8.56 — pital) ik. Mannie, olbsiie ye ™ ihior sonpiangeiier 
the appearance of favorable statis- quiet. Imports of quicksilver dur- 
Secondary Metals QO oO tics resulted in a further advance in ing the first seven months of this 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 .......... 9.00 this country. Straits metal hit the year were 569,785 pounds, valued at 
Remelt aluminum No. 12.... 12.50 to 13.25 49-cent level for the first time in sev- $233,895. 
Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
Spot unless otherwise specified 
- Copper Straits Tin Lead Alumi- 
Electro., Lake, dei. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Antimony Ingot 
del. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures NX: St. L. St. L. 98-99% Spot, N. Y. Nickel 
EEG aORd casts eo acs co gixttvyeiee 9.00 9.12% 8.75 48.30 48.55 4.50 4.35 4.75 *22.90 7.00 35.00 
Re SEN dots paetraxtiameneanes 9.00 9.12% 8.75 48.87% 49.25 4.50 4.35 4.75 *22.90 6.87144 35.00 
OE, SE Siew edahiciavesseveineavoess 9.00 9.12% 8.75 48.50 48.87% 4.50 4.35 4.75 *22.90 6.87% 35.00 
Oct. BY | i Son ed dpe daqascoensseGn 9.00 9.12% 8.75 48.75 49.12% 4.50 4.35 4.75 *22.90 6.87% 35.00 
Rn i ee a aes 9.00 9.12% 8.75 49.00 49.37% 4.50 4.35 4.75 #29.90 6.871% 35.00 
Oct. Oy 35s Gec¥i edescctarovensss 9.00 9.12% 8.75 48.8744 49.25 4.50 4.35 4.75 *22.90 6.87144 35.00 


*Nominal quotation. Market range 19.90c to 22.90c. 
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Construction 





»d Enterprise 





New York 


NEW YORK 
has been incorporated with 200 


Benson Metal Products 
('o. Inc 
shares no par value to manufacture gas 
pilots and lighters, by Emil 
70 Pine street, New York 


Leepson, 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N J Interstate Iron 


Works Inc. has been incorporated with 
2500 shares no par value to manufacture 
iron products, by Herman E. Densker, 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio 

DAYTON, O Dayton Iron & Metal 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 250 
shares no par value to operate a waste 


metal business, by Wolfe W. Marcus, 





BUILT BY s 
1 














RIGINALLY known in the 
O American Ruhr as The Ham- 
mer Shop, The Morgan Engineering 
Company pioneered the building of 
steam hammers for the forging in- 
dustry in 1868. Keeping pace with 
the industry’s requirements, Morgan 
in later years has built many high 
speed Hydraulic Forging 
Presses for producing heavy forg- 
ings. An 800-ton 
here, having a maximum stroke of 
Single 
frame types are built from 150 to 
©00 tons capacity; four column types 
up to 6000 tons capacity. Forging 
Hammers are built in 150 to 40000 
pounds capacity; Drop Hammers are 
built in 1000 to 16000 pounds ca- 
pacity. 


steam 
press is shown 


44d 
. 


10”, working stroke of 5 


New York, 11 W. 42d St. 





MORGAN 


ineering »» 








~ 








Morgan Products Include 


BLOOMING MILLS 
PLATE MILLS 
CONTINUOUS MILLS 
STRUCTURAL MILLS 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 
CHARGING MACHINES 
INGOT STRIPPING MACHINES 
LADLE CRANES 
SOAKING PIT CRANES 
STEAM HAMMERS 


STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING 
PRESSES 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
STEEL MILLS 


® 
DESIGNERS 
MANUFACTURERS 
CONTRACTORS 








THE MORGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Bldg. 


* 

















306 Keith Theater building, Dayton, O 


Michigan 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Valley Welding 
& Boiler Co., 1317 South Water street, 
has been incorporated with $3000 cap- 
ital to do a general welding business, by 
John J. Hebert, 208 Stanton street, Bay 
City, Mich. 


DEARBORN, MICH.—Conra Steel Co. 
has been incorporated with $1000 capital, 
by C. E. Conover, 9747 Brandt street. 
Dearborn, Mich. 

DETROIT—Metal Bi-Products Co. 
Inc., 648 East Columbia street, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
smelt and refine metals, by M. Marx, 
3010 West Chicago boulevard, Detroit. 


DETROIT—American Iron & Metal 
Co., 4690 Humboldt street, has been in- 
corporated with $1000 capital to pre- 
pare and deal in iron and other metals, 
by Simon Ginsburg, 2944 Tuxedo av- 
enue, Detroit. 


DETRO!IT—Huck Mfg. Co., 6527 Rus- 
sell street, has been incorporated with 
1000 shares no par value to manufac- 
ture cold-flowing rivets, by 
Huck, 541 Lincoln road, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 


Louis C. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—Hamilton 
& Weber, architects, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are making plans for alterations 
and extensions to the present municipal 
light and power plant here, cost esti- 
mated at $100,000. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO— Mode Plating Co., 3029 
North Rockwell street, has been incor- 
porated with 100 shares capital to manu- 
facture plated metal products, by Emil 
Van Steenkiste, 3029 North Rockwell 


street. 


CHICAGO Accurator Corp., 231 
South LaSalle street, has been incorpo- 
rated with 5000 shares no par value to 
manufacture computing machines, by 
Thomas G. Deering, 208 South LaSalle 
street. 

CHICAGO—Economy Automatic Bot- 
tle Loader Co., 1 North LaSalle street, 
suite 2414, has been incorporated with 
100 shares no par value to manufacture 
machinery, by Louis A. Cohan, 1 North 
LaSalle street. 


CHICAGO—General Brass Foundry 
Corp., 1364 West Randolph street, has 
been incorporated with 20 shares capi- 
tal stock to manufacture metal castings, 
by William J. Cerny, 139 North Clark 
street, suite 1015. 


Southern States 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Taylor & Wil- 
liams Ine., J. B. Dant president, 1479 
South Fourth street, plans construction 
of a distillery on a 20-acre tract on 
Seventh street road, to cost about $250,- 
000. Leslie V. Abbott, 8 Kenwood Vil- 
lage, Louisville, Ky., is architect. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Royal 
Refining Co. has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital to operate an oil refinery, 
by Buford Long, care Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

TULSA, 


OKLA.—Precision Cylinder 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





Grinding Works has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital to operate a machine 
shop, by W. E. Gardner, 10 East Elev- 
enth street, Tulsa, Okla. 


Texas 


BEAUMONT, 'TEX.—Sun Pipe Line 
Co. plans construction of an oil pipe line 
from Humble, Tex., to the Conroe field, 
17 miles, probably 6-inch pipe. R. W. 
Pack is vice president and general man- 
ager, in charge, 

KILGORE, TEX.—Owl Refining Co. 
has been incorporated with $3000 cap- 
ital to operate an oil refinery, by Wil- 
liam J. Gerron, president. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Electric Mfg. & 
Distributing Co. has been organized at 
1203 Caroline street to manufacture elec- 
trical specialties. Ben Streusland is sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Empire Iron & 
Metal Co., Nathan Gitler manager, has 
established a yard and office at 3702 
Harrisburg boulevard. 

HOUSTON, ‘TEX.—Humason & Co. 
has been incorporated with $1000 cap- 
ital to manufacture oilfield tools, by 
G. A. Humason, 3019 Hamilton street, 
Houston, Tex. 


Wisconsin 


MENASHA, WIS.—Millard Hoop Mfg. 
Co. has been organized and has leased 
an idle plant to manufacture cooperage 
hoops of strip and wire. 


MILWAUKEE—Plant of the South 
Side Malleable Casting Co., 2700 South 
Nineteenth street, damaged by fire sev- 
eral months ago, will be rehabilitated at 
once. Klug & Smith Co., 111 East Wis- 
consin avenue, Milwaukee, will handle 
the work as engineers and contractors. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—Weber Brew- 
ing Co. will spend $75,000 to $100.000 
to convert the former Waukesha Dairy 
Co. plant on North street into a brew- 
ing and malting plant requiring new 
machinery and equipment throughout. 
Kilian Weber is general manager. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS.—Old 
Port Brewing Co. is preparing to build 
additions and install new machinery and 
equipment at estimated cost of $50,000. 
Herbert LaBahn is president. 


Pacific Coast 


COMPTON, CALIF.—Board of city 
trustees, James H. Park city manager, 
plans construction of a municipal elec- 
tric light and power plant to cost about 
$250,000. A gas plant to cost about 
the same sum is also under considera- 
tion. 


LOS ANGELES—Nelli Art Bronze 
Foundry, Guido Nelli, manager, 2213 
Garnet street, is preparing to build a 
new plant at 3426 Union Pacific avenue, 
from plans by Arthur W. Hawes, 1047 
South Orange Grove avenue, Los An- 
geles. (Noted Aug. 8 as located at 2313 
Farnet street.) 


MOJAVE, CALIF.—Mojave Smelting 
Co., Reno, Nev., plans an electric and 
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steam power plant at its new smeiter KELSO, WASH.—Commissioners of 
here, the entire program to cost about Cowlitz county have awarded to the 
$200,000. Worthington Co. Ine., Seattle, a con 


tract for two pumps to replace equip 


PORTLAND, OREG.—The President 


; ment damaged in a recent dike break 
has authorized immediate allocation of 
$20,000,000 of the $31,000,000 needed for TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Narrows 
construction of the Bonneville Power Bridge Co., sponsoring the proposed 
project, involving two power units with Narrows structure, has presented re- 
capacity for 90,000 kilowatts. Naviga- vised plans which will be considered by 
tion improvement and flood control are United States engineers. Plans show 
included. Major C. F. Williams, district a center span 1120 feet long and ver- 
engineer, Portland, Oreg., is in charge. tical clearance of 196 feet at low water 








ogo 


A saving will be realized by using our Tool 
Steel Tubing. Carried in stock up to 12” 
O.D. x 2” wall thickness. It is excellent 


for all classes of dies, slitters, spacers. 


T U Eo i WN G bushings, etc. 


We also supply a special tubing con- 





forming in = analysis o S.A.E. 52100 
Manufacturers of BISCO Tung- = narysis §6to A.I 21 


sten Carbide and Tantalum 204 S.A.E. 4615 designed particularly for 


Carbide drawing dies for wire, Ball Bearing purposes. Can be fur- 
rod and tubing. nished in Hot Rolled or Cold Drawn finish. 


THE BISSETT STEEL CO., Inc. 


945 East 67th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh Buffalo 












NONSHRINK OIL HARDENING 















WANTED — 


We are in the market for purchasing all classes of 


ALLOY SCRAP 


Such as—18% Chrome and 8% Nickel (18-8) 

314% Nickel Tungsten 

15-18% Chrome Pure Nickel 
Pure Molybdenum 








Purchases will be made in any shape or form and in car- 
load or less than carload lots. 


Communicate with our nearest office. 


LURIA BROS. & CO., INC. 
READING, PENNA. 


Other Offices 


LEBANON, PA. Luria Bldg., PITTSBURGH Oliver Bldg.,. NEW YORK Woolworth Bidg., 
BOSTON Statler Bldg., CHICAGO Straus Bldg., PHILADELPHIA Commercial Trust Bldg., 
DETROIT Book Bldg. 
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PERIN ENGINEERING Co., Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Investigations, Reports, Development of 
Raw Materials, Ore Sintering, Coke 
Ovens, Blast Furnaces, Open Hearth 

and Electric Steel Plants, Rolling 
Mills, Power Plants. 


Cement Plants 


11 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 
Cable Address PERINESTEP 






































Tree & 





PERFORATING 


5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 
New York Office114 Liberty St. 




















<UBE MILL MACHINEp,, 


AYLOR-WILSON MFG. 


ENGINEERS — FOUNDERS — MACHINISTS 
Main Office and, Works: McKees Rocks, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH OrSTRICT) 














The BANTAM BALL 
dand Year BEARING CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


JOURNAL—RADIAL—THRUST 


Ball and Roller cy Wy to 48 inches in diameter. 
NE OR A MILLION 


New York Detroit Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 








GALVANIZING 


Plants at Columbus, Ohio and Torrance, 
California. Single dip in long lengths. Sher- 
ardizing equipment at Columbus. 


INTERNATIONAL-STACEY CORP. 


Columbus, Ohio Torrance, Cal. 















TCU LS 








SC&H Furnaces % T R re) N G shane -02 pegged 


are made for 

annealing, case CARLIS LE sizes of Oven, 
hardening, car- Pot, Continuous. 
burizing, forg- & and Special 
ing, cyaniding, Types for Elec- 
lead hardening HA M M Oo N D tric, Oil or Gas 
& oil tempering. 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. application. 









TAINLESS STEEL SHEET 


AUTOMATICALLY POLISHED 


On 
EXcecsioR 
TAINLESS STEEL POLISHING MACHINE 


35-YEARS POLISHING MACHINE EXPERIENCE 
Arona, 


aBUS 
ei, EXCELSIOR TOOL X MACHINE CO 9 S502 % 


EAST STLOUIS, ILLINOIS 
















































JAMES CRISWELL COMPANY 


Furnace Engineers & Contractors 


Open Hearth, Soaking Pits and 
heating furnaces 


Keenan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


yore GEARS 


& RAMSEY SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
ALL KINDS +++ ALL MATERIALS 
The Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















The Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 
This book describes the principal steps involved in the 
manufacture of steel sheets 


244 pages {$6.15 in U.S. and Canada 
116 illustrations Price, Postpaid 30s. 6d. in other countries 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. Book Department Cleveland, O. 517-S. 





For Low Cost F. & D. Producer Gas 
Industrial Systems 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displacing Oil, 
City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 








“WeG t : 
5 Rene he “¢ Furnaces of all descriptions. 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W. Washington St. Chicago, III. 

















Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required 
by the act of congress of Aug. 24, 1912, of SteEL published weekly at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for Oct. 1, 1933. State of Ohio, County of Cuyahoga, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Geo. O. Hays, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Mer. of 
STEEL, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownershi ip, Management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal laws and regu- 
lations, to wit: 1.—That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, a, aes siness manager are: Publisher, ne 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Editor, E. L. Shaner, Cleveland, 
Managing FE disor, ae a gg a Pepeuad: O., Business Mer., Ge ) 
O. Hays, Cleveland, O. "9.—That the owners are: Names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock: Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
John A. Penton, Cleveland, O.; C. J. Stark, Cleveland, G3. 3. 2. 
Pease, Cleveland, O.; F. V. Cole, Cleveland, O.; J. R. Dawley, Cleve- 


land, O. 3.—That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4.—That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 


stockholders and security holc jers as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relati ion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Geo. O. Hays. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 
September, 1933. (Seal) H. L. Richey. (My commission expires 
May 7, 1936.) * 




















STEEL—October 9, 1933 
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